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THE CLIVES OF BUKCOT. 



CHAPTER I. 



One trouble weighed upon me; one sin bur- 
dened my conscience more than all others. Reason 
with myself, and strive against it, as I would, every 
day increased the undefined and smothered dis- 
like, almost amounting to hatred, which I felt for 
my father. I could dimly remember a time when 
I was content to sit upon his knee and play with 
the heavy links of his watch-chain, or hold his 
watch to my listening ear; but never since then 
had I received a caress from him without a feeling 
of revulsion, without wishing to withdraw my 
hand from his grasp, or turn away my face from 
his kiss. It was all in vain that I reproached 
myself. The stings of my conscience were utterly 
unavailing. As a school-girl, I listened with 
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2 THE OLIVES OF BUROOT. 

trembling to the reading of the commandment 
which I could not keep; and since honouring my 
father was the condition of a long life, I resigned 
myself hopelessly to the prospect of an early 
and a terrible death. 

Even at school, a quiet country school where 
we were shut out of the world as carefully as in 
some nunnery, it was no pleasure to me, though 
it was a break upon the monotony of our seclu- 
sion, to hear the always-unexpected announcement 
of my father's arrival. I had no holidays like my 
schoolfellows, but two or three times in a year he 
would invade our tranquil solitude, bringing with 
him a breath from the world outside, redolent of 
tobacco, and brandy, and low slang, and the num- 
berless vague vulgarities of common life, from 
which young girls shrink instinctively. I could 
not bear the sound of his loud voice rolling 
through the quiet rooms, or shouting along the 
shady avenues of the garden. I did not like his 
heavy footstep crunching the gravel-walks, as I 
paced to and fro at his side. I could not bring 
myself to look with reverence upon his great, 
portly figure, arrayed in a resplendent shirt, with 
frills, and a gorgeous waistcoat, and a coat of the 
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glossiest l)lack. When he took me in his arms at 
parting, and clasped me to his breast after a 
fashion which I felt was melo-dramatic, I should 
have struggled to extricate myself with indignant 
aversion, had he not been my father. 

" She does you infinite credit, Miss White,^^ he 
would say, in a rich, pompous tone, to my gover- 
ness, "infinite credit. But by all means keep 
her unsophisticated : let me receive her from your 
hands an unsophisticated child of nature/' 

Heaven knows I was unsophisticated enough 
when he removed me from school at the age 
of seventeen; if to be unsophisticated means 
to indulge all the dreams of a school-girl, and to 
possess all the ignorance of real life of a nun. 
Por ten years I had had no companions but girls 
of my own age, whose young heads were full of 
unripe notions, and of green fancies which painted 
the outer world merely as a stage for the display 
of our own beauty and accomplishments, which 
would at once bring innumerable lovers to our 
feet. The only men I had spoken with were the 
music-master, a middle-aged Scochman, lank and 
ugly, who had, however, touched my hand more 
deferentially of late, when he had occasion to move 
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4 THE CLIVES OF BURCOT. 

it upon the piano; and the teacher of languages, an 
elderly and short-sighted Italian^ to whom even our 
vivid imaginations could attach no romance. The 
clergyman was no more than a vision to me ; and 
the young men, his pupils^ with whom we were 
secretly in love, might have been optical illusions, 
for all I knew to the contrary; for I had only 
seen them at a distance in the chancel of the 
church, where we were supposed to worship. 

From these still waters, so tranquil and stag- 
nant, where I had done nothing but indolently 
stretch after some vague shadows of events and 
emotions, my father carried me away, exulting in 
my simplicity and ignorance, and plunged me into 
the giddy vortex of his own life. It was like taking 
a lamb from its green meadows, and placing it 
amid the trampling of feet, and the rolling of 
wheels, and the din of many noises in a thorough^ 
fare of some great city. I was bewildered, crushed, 
heart-broken. I could understand nothing of it. 
Everything was a perplexity to me. Only amidst 
it all there deepened and hardened upon my heart 
my unnatural aversion to my father. 

The life we led would have been a perplexity to 
a more experienced woman than a school-girl of 
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seventeen. We had no settled home^ but wan- 
dered from town to town upon errands which were 
inexplicable to me. Besides this, we swung like 
a pendulum through all the grades of poverty and 
wealth. In one town we lived at the most expen- 
sive hotel, and I was directed to dress in the most 
becoming and fashionable attire; in the next we 
occupied some poor rooms, under an assumed 
name, and neither my father nor I ventured to 
show ourselves out of doors until after nightfall. 
As before, I had never met or conversed with any 
man, so now I was as completely shut out from the 
society of women. My father knew none, or did 
not care to make me acquainted with those whom 
he did know ; and our constant wanderings made 
it impossible for me to form any friendships of 
my own. Now and then I saw faces — sweet, pure, 
pleasant faces — ^which brought to mind the quiet 
existence I had lost, and made me yearn to have 
some speech, a few words only, with those gentle 
lips. It was such a face as that I met once on 
the grand-stand at Chester, where my father had 
taken me to see, for the first time, the races held 
there ; and as I gazed upon her, and she with a half 
smile upon me, as though she. were about to break 
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down the barrier of silence between us, I heard a 
gentleman beside her whisper, softly enough — but 
my ears were always quick of hearing — ^' She is 
the daughter of a notorious gambler and black- 
leg/' 

In my ignorance I scarcely knew what a gam- 
bler meant, — ^the other word of shame was Greek 
to me. But it was a term of dishonour, of base- 
ness, of infamy — a blot and brand upon myself, 
J. felt my face burning as it had never burned 
before, and then I knew that it paled with the 
sensation of faintness which came over me, for 
the girl half rose from her seat with an exclama- 
tion of pity ; but I rallied myself, and sat still, 
with my blinded eyes staring straight before me 
into the grey vacancy that seemed to cover over 
the course and the busy crowd. I did not under- 
stand it ; I could not make out what it was that 
my father did. I saw him at a little distance 
talking eagerly with other men, who seemed of 
the same stamp as himself. I saw them all ges- 
ticulating, shaking hands, making entries in their 
pocket-books. Now and then I knew that he 
spoke of me to them, for I was aware of their eye- 
glasses being levelled at the spot where I sat. 
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conspicuously and handsomely dressed; and I 
felt that the sweet-looking girl beside me shrank 
as if she would gladly get away from my side ; 
but I could not comprehend the reasons. All I 
knew was^ that in some way or other I was dis- 
graced by my parentage. 

I had a foundation now for my instinctive 
aversion to my father ; and I no longer argued 
and struggled with myself about it. All my 
efforts now were concentrated upon the endeavour 
to conceal it as far as possible from him ; for no 
one in the world belonged to me save him. I had 
a faint recollection of my mother as a feeble, 
languid^ spiritless woman^ who alternately adored 
and reviled her husband, and who had burdened 
my young conscience with a promise to devote 
and sacrifice myself to his interests. Fortunately 
for me, his self-complacency was so thoroughly a 
part^ of his nature that he never suspected my 
secret alienation ; and it never occurred to him 
that his daughter, watching him at all hours and 
in all moods, viewed him with a constantly in- 
creasing antipathy and dishonour. This disease 
of undaughterlike ill-will grew morbid, until the 
very soimd of his footstep, the full, loud tones of 
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Ins voice^ the elaborate curls^ and sleek dress, 

became separate items in my disgust. In spite of 

any resolution to whicli conscience might pledge 

itself^ I saw^ and heardj and noticed everything 

that grated upon me, [though I reiterated over 

and over again the relentless law of the fifth 

commandment. It would be easier to die than to 

honour my father. 

We had wandered'[about from town to town 

for about twelve months, when my father carried 

me over to Ireland; and being, as he said, flush 
of money, he engaged a handsome suite of rooma 

in one of the best [streets of Dublin, wherein I 
was installed as mistress, at the same time re- 
ceiving instructions to make my own appearance 
correspond with our temporary home. He was 
not so well known as in England; for which 
reason, I suppose, he soon formed the acquaint- 
ance of the officers of a regiment of militia then 
quartered in the Irish capital, and whose fre- 
quent visits to our apartments became more 
irksome to me than the sordid retirement which 
we had last experienced in England. 

I watched my father furtively one morning as 
he stood upon the hearth surveying himself in 
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the mirror upon the chimney-piece^ running his 
bejewelled fingers through the stiff curls of greyish 
hair upon his forehead^ and fastidiously adjusting 
the frill of his ample shirt-front^ which did not 
sit to his satisfaction on his well-developed chest. 
He had been^ and was still, a handsome man; 
but I would rather have owned the poorest, 
feeblest, lowest, honest man in the streets as 
my father. I felt as if my dislike was deepen- 
ing into insanity. The very turn of his white 
hand was an annoyance to me, as I sat, a half- 
unconscious but self-accusing critic, expecting 
every moment to have to answer some querulous 
complaint. After arranging himself to his own 
content, he turned his back upon the glass, and 
addressed me with something of his company- 
deportment, and in his deepest and fullest 
tones. 

" Rhoda, my child,'' he said, " after mature 
deliberation I have decided upon making a most 
important communication to you.'' 

I closed the book I held in my hand as a token 
of my dutiful attention to the promised revela- 
tion, though I expected nothing more important 
than the news that we were to quit our dwelling- 
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place again; but he had assumed a theatrical 
position (I knew what dramatic points were now)^ 
with his hands extended in an attitude of bene- 
diction^ and his shirt-frills heaving and falling as 
if with the tumultuous throbbings of a heart over- 
flowing with parental feelings. 

" Have I not been a father to you, Rhoda ? ^' 
he asked, in a voice which he strove to render 
pathetic. 

" Yes, sir/' I answered reluctantly, yet with an 
effort to remember my mother, and to honour 
him. 

" Such a parent,^' he continued plaintively, 
" as few young women, not to confine myself to 
young ladies, possess. Since you were left my 
sole and helpless charge, you have been the object 
of my self-denying, all-absorbing care. The 
sainted woman who looks upon us from above, 
my wife upon this earth, could not have felt a 
deeper interest in your welfare, or a greater grati- 
fication in the beauty you have developed. I 
have cherished you ; I have, to speak figuratively, 
ever suffered you to nestle in my bosom. But 
the time is near when I must divest myiself of 
my cherished charge — when I must pluck this 
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blossom from my bosom^ to transfer it to another. 
But to whom ? '' 

I was so utterly unprepared for a question like 
this that I could only murmur, *^ Indeed^ I have 
no idea, sir/' 

'' Before whom shall I cast my pearl?" he 
resumed, with a wave of his white hand — an idle 
hand it had ever been ; '^ shall I cast it upon the 
cold waves of the world ? Shall I offer it at the 
shrine of Mammon ; or dissolve it, as Cleopatra 
did hers, in the goblet of Hymen ? Is it no 
longer to grace my brow with its mild and reful- 
gent loveliness ? How old are you, Bhoda ? " 

'^Eighteen next birthday," I answered. 

^^The sainted woman above was married at 
that age," he continued ; '' but it is not of your 
marriage that I am about to speak. I wish to 
announce to you — ^prepare yourself, Bhoda — ^the 
important circumstance that &om amid the many 
fair creatures of your sex who have smiled upon 
me, I have at last made my second and not less 
fortunate choice.^' 

The tears started to my eyes, though for this 
communication I had been prepared by the 
officious attentions my father had paid to the 
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only lady who honoured me with her acquaint- 
ance. 

" Juliana Thomley/* he continued^ ** is one of 
the sweetest and most amiable of women; and 
she is not insensible to intrinsic merit. Her 
fortune is small^ but entirely her own ; and my 
talents will double and treble it before twelve 
months have passed. It is opportune; it is 
seasonable. We shall have but one purse^ as we 
have but one heart ; for perfect confidence exists 
between us. I am ready to stretch my powers to 
the uttermost in order to raise my betrothed to 
the sphere she is calculated to adorn. Our union 
will be consummated before the expiration of 
another month.'' 

" Oh, father ! " I cried^ rising and putting my 
hand in his ; '^ I do wish to congratulate you. I 
do hope you will be happy ; I shall be glad— oh ! 
so glad to have a mother ! '' 

*' Do not restrain your tears, my lovely child ; 
weep here ! " he replied, drawing me to an un- 
comfortable position against his shoulder; ''here 
is a refuge that will always be welcome to you. 
The form of Juliana shall not exclude you from 
my arms and heart.*' 
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He was not, however, opposed to my extri- 
cating myself from his embrace ; for the grace of 
his deportment was disturbed by the stiffness 
with which I submitted to the unwelcome tender- 
ness. Besides, there were no witnesses, except 
the reflections of ourselves in the mirror. 

'^ Bhoda," he resumed, with a still more thea- 
trical tone and gesture — ^it was good practice for 
him, and he could not lose the opportunity — 
" prepare yourself for an announcement yet more 
remarkable and important. Be firm; be com- 
posed. At last the moment is arrived for me to 
reveal to you (be calm, my love) that / am not 
your father/' 

For a minute I stood gazing blankly at him ; 
at his bald, high forehead, his small eyes, his 
bland, untruthful mouth, which had always been 
to me the face of my father ; and then I recoiled 
— ^fell back from him a few paces, and resting my 
trembling hand upon the back of a chair, I gazed 
at him again steadily, and almost defiantly. 

" Not my father ! " I exclaimed, *' who and 
what are you then ? " 

"My child,*' he answered, impressively, "be 
tranquil ; resign yourself to the mysterious dis- 
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pensations of a celestial Providence. Though not 
your father, I am still your natural guardian and 
protector ; and Juliana will assist me in preserving 
your budding loveliness against the blights and 
storms to which it may be exposed." 

"But who are you?" I repeated, with im- 
patience ; " what am I to you, or you to me ? ^^ 

"Listen, my love/' he replied; "it is by a 
curious concatenation of circumstances that I 
have become your natural guardian, as I said 
before. Your own maternal parent expired in 
giving birth to you; and almost immediately 
afterwards your bereaved father was united to the 
lady who is now my sainted wife above. Your 
father died before you were two yedrs old, and by 
the time you were of the age of four, I had con- 
quered the scruples of your stepmother, and she 
confided herself in her desolate widowhood to my 
care. She also consigned her all into my hands^ 
with the little fortune that was yours, and whicli 
I need not say has been all expended upon your 
education. You perceive, therefore — ^but be calm, 
Bhoda — ^that no tie of blood or marriage binds 
me to you." 

" You are not my father," I cried, bursting into 
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tears of gladness^ relief, and astonishment. A 
hundred conflicting thoughts were rushing into 
my mind, and prompting numberless questions, 
when Mr. Billington addressed me again in his 
most emphatic tones. 

"My daughter," he said, "for I will still call 
you by that endearing term, your agitation be- 
comes you, and proves you more worthy of my 
protection. I am not wealthy, but my small 
paternal estate in — a-hem — in the Orkneys, will 
suffice for our simple wants. Never, while we 
have a crust to share with you, will I or my 
Juliana refuse you a portion, a Benjamin's por- 
tion, of it. Hasten, my love ; I have ordered my 
phaeton at twelve; you shall accompany me to 
the abode of my fair one, when I will place you 
in her bosom, and she shall ratify the promises of 
protection which I make in our joint names. Do 
not agitate yourself; James Billington is not the 
man to desert a lovely and friendless female.'* 

I left him quickly, glad to be alone; and 
hastening to my own room, I tried to rally my 
bewildered and astonished thoughts, and to realise 
the information I had just received in all its 
bearings. But the first feeling of joy soon gave 
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way to one of bitter resentment at the life-long 
deception which had been practised upon me. 
This man had arrogated to himself the sacred 
name which nature had taught me to acknow- 
ledge him by only with reluctance. From my 
infancy he had stood between me and the memory 
of my father, by his coarse self-indulgence, his 
pompous care of me; his vanity, his folly, his 
weakness; in the thousand traits of character 
antagonistic to mine; by all these representing 
himself to me as the type of fatherly tenderness 
and protection, and cheating me into striving 
after a filial affection which was not his due. He 
had never told me to weep over my own father 
and mother, whom I had never known, and whose 
graves had never been visited by my sorrowful 
feet. To these neglected graves my daughterly 
love and grief had been owing; but this man, 
this gambler, had stood between them and me, 
and hidden them from my eyes. I was plunged 
suddenly into a second and more desolate 
orphanage ; and I felt, more acutely than I have 
ever felt anything before, that I was absolutely 
alone in the world. 

I was roused from my painful and tumultuous 
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reverie by the rattle of the carriage-wheels upon 
the pavement under my window, and hurriedly 
dressing for my drive, I ran downstairs, and took 
my seat at Mr. Billington*s side. Flushed and 
tear-stained as my face was, he regarded my 
agitation with pleasure, and endeavoured to 
reassure me with high-sounding and grandilo- 
quent promises of his continued interest and 
guardianship, which I at length ventured to 
interrupt, though with some diflSculty. 

'* I have many questions to ask you,'' I said ; 
" I am so bewildered by what you have told me, 
that I cannot thank you as I ought, until I know 
more. Most people would praise you for your 
kindness, and the success with which you have 
personated my father ; but yet — oh ! how I wish 
I had known the truth always." 

" Bhoda ! " he answered, sternly, " do not 
imprint a serpent's tooth in my breast by ingra- 
titude. You acknowledged this morning that I 
had been a parent to you; I have ever been so, 
even when your unnatural relations abandoned 
you.'' 



"Who are my relations?" I cried; "have I 
any living now?" 
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" You have," he replied ; '* cold, proud, and 
implacable. Listen, ungrateful girl. Your father 
was the only son of a widow, who spent all her 
substance to make him a gentleman. But your 
mother, Bhoda, was the darling daughter of Sir 
George Vigors, Baronet, of Rockton Court, near 
Eockton, since deceased; also the sister of the 
present baronet, your imcle. Your father was 
tutor in the family ; they married secretly ; were 
ignominiously expelled the proud mansion of 
your ancestors upon the fact becoming apparent. 
The little property your mother possessed in her 
own right, amoimting to two thousand pounds, 
devolved upon your father, who divided it at his 
decease between your step-mother and you, and 
appointed her your sole guardian. I need 
scarcely assure you that your little inheritance 
has been conscientiously expended upon your 
education.^' 

I did not know at that time that the yearly 
interest of a thousand pounds would have paid all 
the expenses of my life at the cheap school where 
I had been educated j but I sighed heavily at the 
thought of my penniless condition. 

"Mr. Billington," I said, and I felt glad that I 
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need no more call him father^ '^ I have no right 
to be dependent upon you now; but I'm afraid I 
could not get my own living. I'm not accom- 
plished enough to be a governess. Do you think 
my mother's family would assist me ? they must 
be very grand people.'^ 

" I wrote to Sir George," he answered, gloomily, 
*^ after I had expended the last residue of your 
small portion, and I laid your claims plainly 
before him. With the statement I sent, I -con- 
descended to request a trifling loan for myself on 
my personal security; and this was the reply 
which I received." 

He carefully selected a letter from among a 
niunber of documents in his pocket-book, and in 
order to give me an opportunity to read it, he 
reined-in his prancing horse with an air of 
gloomy gallantry. The note contained only a 
few lines. 

"Sir, — I am commissioned by Sir George 
Vigors to inform you that he recognises no claim 
upon himself from the young person of whom you 
write. He also declines to lend you £100, but is 
willing to give you the enclosed note for £10, on 
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condition that he is never again troubled with 
any communication from you^ or the aforesaid 
young person/' 

Bitter tears of mortification and disappoint- 
ment fell from my eyes upon the paper, which 
trembled in mj nervous hand ; and as my agita- 
tion could be neither controlled nor concealed, 
Mr. Billington found himself the object of many 
inqtdsitive and somewhat indignant looks from 
the passers-by. 

'* Come, come, Rhoda," he said ; " you'll have 
all the world wondering what Tm doing to you. 
Snap your fingers at the whole deuced lot of 'em. 
With a face like yours you may do anything. 
' My face is my fortune, sir, she said.' And 
m tell you as a secret, young Clive did not 
see you for nothing last night. And by the 
powers ! he is coming this way. Dry your eyes 
quickly, my child, before he meets us." 



CHAPTER 11. 



Hot tears, which I would not suffer to fall, still 
dimmed my eyes, as the young officer met us ; and 
I could only return his salutation with a stiff bow 
and a forced smile, while I hoped that he would 
pass on too quickly to notice my emotion. But 
Mr. Billington urged him so pressingly to accom- 
pany us to the house of Captain Thomley, the 
brother of his betrothed, that he turned his 
horse's head, and wheeled round to the side of the 
phaeton where I was sitting. There was an air of 
half contempt in Hs manner towards my com- 
panion which struck me keenly, and the more so 
as, in leaning forward to converse with him, I felt, 
rather than saw, how narrowly he scanned my 
averted and downcast face, which was flushed 
with the excitement of the morning. 

'' I heard you are going to be married again. 
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BiUington/* said Lieutenant Clive, with another 
eager glance at me. 

" Report says true/' he answered, kissing the 
tips of his fingers in honour of his absent Juliana; 
'^ once more fortune favours me with the smiles 
and affections of one of the loveliest of her lovely 
sex." 

"I need not inquire if the first Mrs. Billington 
was one of the loveliest of her sex/* said the 
young man. " I suppose Miss Billington is like 
her mother, since she bears no resemblance to 
you." 

This free speech might have offended me, but 
the tone in which it was spoken was so genial and 
frank that I stole a momentary glance at the face 
leaning towards me. He had been at our house 
the evening before, but it was in the glow and 
fulness of the noontide light that I saw how per- 
fectly, how brilliantly handsome he was. His face 
was youthful, almost boyish, and as smooth as a 
woman's, with curved lines as rounded, and 
with a skin as soft in its texture; light hair 
falling in soft wavy masses upon a forehead which 
was white and high- arched ; eyes of the clearest 
and loveliest blue ; fuU, finely formed rich lips. 
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parting readily ; and a complexion fair yet rich, 
which was heightened suddenly as his gaze met 
my quick glance ; though the womanly blush was 
belied by the assurance of his prolonged look of 
admiration, before which I lowered my eyelids in 
confusion. But before my downcast eyes the 
glowing and brilliant face continued visible during 
the rest of my ride. 

There was a certain blending of timidity and 
alacrity in Lieutenant • Clive's manner as he as- 
sisted me from the carriage, which tended greatly 
to reassure me ; and as I had no inclination to 
witness the first effusion of Mr. Billington^s meet- 
ing with his Juliana, I lingered behind upon the 
lawn, sedulously thinking of some observation 
which I might venture to make. Which of us 
was most embarrassed and at a loss for words, I 
could not tell ; for though we each knew of what 
the other was thinking, it did not seem correct to 
give utterance to our thoughts until the young 
lieutenant broke into a low, musical laugh, 
in which I could not refrain from joining 
heartily. 

*' Then you do not care very much ? " he said, 
eagerly. "I think she will be good to you. 
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She's not old, you know. Have you seen her 
yet ? " 

" Oh, yes ! '' I said, with anothe? laugh ; " she 
has been my dearest friei^d ever since we came to 
Dublin/' 

" I was afraid you did not like, it," he continued ; 
"they say young ladies are not fond of step- 
mothers so little older than themselves ; but I 
should say it was the other way about. If I had 
a step-son only a few years younger than myself, 
and ten times better looking, I should find him 
confoundedly in the way." 

*' But you would be married,^' I remarked, *' so 
it would be of no consequence.^' 

" Of course,'* he answered, with a great flush on 
his face, " I forgot that. So Mrs. Billington will 
have no cause to be jealous of you.'' 

We were looking carefully away from the draw- 
ing-room window, lest we should catch some unau- 
thorised glimpse of the rapture within ; but now 
the sash was thrown up with a loud jerk, and 
turning round, we saw Mr. Billington and Juliana 
Thomley standing behind it, as in a frame ; he 
with his arm round her waist, and her hand rest- 
ing upon his shoulder. 
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'* Come in^ my firiends/' he cried, with effusion, 
come in, my daughter. We will not debar you 
from such anticipation in our bliss as the mere 
sight of it can afford. All is open ; all is above- 
board. Our affcfbtion needs no concealment. 
We are worthy of one another, and we proclaim 
it to the world. We fling down the gauntlet. 
I, James, take thee, Juliana; and thou, Juliana, 
takest me, James. Ah! my young friends, the 
bond of union is a golden bond. Come here, 
Ehoda, and be received to the heart of your sister- 
mother." 

It could not be done at once, for I had to pass 
through the hall into the drawing-room beyond, 
and the young officer and I had both to compose 
our features before we could enter the room. Mr. 
Billington placed me in Juliana^s arms, with a 
murmured blessing and a burst of feeling, while 
she showered upon me the kisses and caresses 
she could not bestow upon him. I saw Lieu- 
tenant Clive's laughing eyes upon us ; and I was 
glad when Mr. Billington suggested that we 
should proceed to a review of the troops in Phoenix 
Park, where Captain Thomley had promised to 
secure for us a good post of observation. 
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The splendid pageantry of the scene, with its 
stirring animation, quickly dispelled the melan- 
choly of my spirits, and Lieutenant Clive dis- 
played all the eager delight and enthusiasm of a 
boy. His beautiful features kindled with an en- 
joyment that could scarcely fail to communicate 
itself to me, while his pleasure was heightened 
and his pride gratified by the numerous officers 
and civilians of his acquaintance, who crowded 
about our party to seek an introduction to toe. 
The agitation of the morning had given a deeper 
tone to the colour of my cheeks, and increased 
the brightness of iny dark eyei^, which no doubt 
flashed with suppressed excitement, as every now 
and then the conversation with my reputed father 
recurred to my mind, recalled by every repetition 
of the name '' Miss Billington." 

''Isn't she lovely?" I heard Lieutenant Clive 
whisper, while he supposed me engrossed with 
the sallies of wit and repartee addressed to me by 
the humorous circle surrounding us. 

*' True, oh King Ahasuerus I " was the half- 
audible reply ; " we all set the seal of our ap- 
probation upon your taste. But don't forget who 
her father is.'* 
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I glanced round cautiously at the speaker, who 
was a tall, manly, English-looking officer, in the 
same uniform as my companion. I laughed me- 
chanically at some jest that was entertaining the 
group around me, apparently unconscious of these 
low-toned remarks ; but they had their effect in 
deepening the mortification I felt in having been 
considered the daughter of Mr. Billington. 

" Miss Billington," began Lieutenant Clive, as 
he was driving me home after the review, at Mr. 
Billington's request. 

"Don't call me that," I interrupted, impetu- 
ously, "I hate the name ; it is perfectly odious 
to me.'* 

*^ What must I call you, then ? "" he asked, in 
low and eager tones. 

'^ rm sure I don't know," I answered, averting 
my eyes from his face, which blushed again 
like a woman's, while my own crimsoned, as 
I remembered that I did not know my real 
name. 

" Ehoda ! " he murmured, letting his hand touch 
mine for a moment ; and a smile played about his 
mouth not altogether pleasing to me. 

" Who If as that tall, fine-looking man, belong- 
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ing to your regiment^ Lieutenant Clive ? " I 
inquired. 

"Why do you wish to know?" he asked 
jealously ; " he is not in Billington's set. Well ! 
if you must know, he is Captain Vigors, of 
Bockton. Our homes are close together/^ 

I could not speak for a moment. This man, 
whom I had hated for a few minutes because he 
had warned my companion against me, was my 
kinsman ! I wished I had looked at him more 
closely; it seemed now, upon recollection, that 
the face was a frank face, and the voice a pleasant 
voice. How I wished that he had asked to be 
introduced to the gambler's daughter ! 

" Lieutenant Clive,'' I said, softly, and looking 
straight before me, " what is a black-leg ? " 

A short laugh of surprise rather than of mirth 
was my only answer, and I turned my gaze upon 
his beautiful face. The expression there was one 
of mingled incredulity and curiosity, and his 
bright, bold, blue eyes looked keenly down into 
mine. 

"Why, Rhoda!" he said, mockingly; and I 
felt my cheeks bum both at his tone and manner, 
" who would expect to hear such a term from 
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your lips ? By Jove ! it's one of the best things 
I ever knew/' 

"I don't know/' I cried, deprecatingly ; ''I 
heard it once on the grand-stand at Chester 
races, and I have often wondered what it was. 
It is something very bad, I'm afraid." 

" Very bad indeed/' replied Lieutenant Clive, 
in a gay voice; ^^but it has nothing to do with 
you, you know. Nothing at all. So don't trouble 
your little head about it. Have you any more 
questions to ask me ? " 

" No/' I answered, sadly ; and I drew my cloak 
more closely round me ; for though it was a sunny 
day, I shivered a little, more from depression of 
spirits than from cold. There might have been 
something in the action, as if I recoiled from him, 
for he bent towards me with an air of vexation 
and solicitude. "You're not oflfended with me ? " 
he said, anxiously. 

"No," I replied. 

"Nor afraid of me ? " he continued. 

" Oh dear no ! " I said, smiling at the boyish 
face, which for a moment looked grave with 
chagrin and care. 

" I shall see you again to-morrow, Rhoda," he 
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whispered, as he lifted me out of the phaeton. 
Mr. Billington was already at home, for we had 
neither driven quickly, nor returned by the 
nearest way; circumstances upon which my 
shrewd guardian had probably calculated. He 
greeted my entrance into the sitting-room with 
a significant leer, and a smile of bland intelli- 
gence, which illuminated his countenance to the 
very roots of his grizzly curls. 

"Now,'' I cried, as soon as Lieutenant Clive 
was gone, and we were alone again, *' tell me more. 
Tell me my true name. Tell me everything about 
my father and mother." 

" Rhoda,'' he replied, assuming an air of reserve 
and secrecy, ''how often am I to check you for 
your feminine curiosity ? I shall not let slip this 
favourable opportunity for inculcating so valuable 
a lesson. At present it is best for you to pass as 
my daughter. I will guard your interests as a 
father, until you have a nearer and dearer 
protector. Kely upon me, when the fitting time 
arrives, I will make what further disclosures 
concern you. For the time being you are Rhoda 
Billington. Adieu, my child. I dine out this 
evening, and when I return I do not expect to 
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find you waiting for me. Go to bed early, and 
take care of your complexion and your good 
looks/^ 

And humming huskily to himself, " My face is 
my fortune, sir, she said," my worthy guardian 
took his departure. 
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CHAPTER III 



Before I was fairly awake the next mornings a 
maid brought to my bedside a bouquet of rare 
and beautiful fiowers^ bound together with an 
embossed paper^ on the inner surface of which was 
written, " For Rhoda/' They seemed to claim for 
the giver a right to the intimacy which the 
familiar name assumed ; and I received them with 
an undefined sensation of pleasure and relief. 

Mr. Billington chose to appear engrossed with 
the morning papers during the whole of breakfast ; 
and afterwards he rose from the table in too 
hurried a manner to admit of my detaining him 
by any questions ; carefully drawing on his light- 
coloured gloves, he left the room, saying in his 
most emphatic tones, ^' I shall bring Lieutenant 
Clive back with me to dinner at four.** 

I had then the whole day to myself for indulg- 
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mg any girlish fancy which might enter my brain. 
There were no domestic duties for me^ no em- 
ployment that demanded my time and attention. 
The most leisurely idleness^ for I was just in that 
state of mind which shrinks &om voluntary exer- 
tion, made* the long lonely hours pass heavily, 
and the fever of my spirit, which had been a little 
soothed and allayed from the day before, returned 
with increased violence. A more bitter sense of 
my desolation and dependence, without parents 
and without a home, oppressed and bowed me 
down. To continue to live with Mr. Billington 
seemed impossible, even if he had the means of 
supporting me. I could think of no plan for the 
future, except that of going out for a governess, 
for which I was ill-qualified ; and when I came 
to turn over in my mind the means of obtaining 
such a situation, I remembered that my own 
teacher, who might have helped me, had been 
dead for some months, and that I knew no one 
else who would take any interest in finding $uch 
an occupation for me. I stretched my thoughts 
out towards the vague and blank future, but I 
could call up no dim vision of what it was to be. 
I spent the sad and weary hours of the day in 
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picturing to myself every scene of neglect^ or in- 
suit, or contempt, which the experiences of the 
last twelve months could suggest. No pale gleam 
of happiness was suffered to gild my picture — ^no 
ray of enjoyment cast a fleeting light upon it. 
Years were to heap more odium upon me. Age — 
a horrible, dishonourable old age of the soul — ^was 
to eat into my youth; grey hairs and wrinkles 
were to destroy the beauty which was my only 
possession. My spirit would be broken; my 
hopes — if any hopes I had — would be crushed; 
and my mind would sink under an accumulation 
of disgraceful cares. The cheerfulness of the 
morning and the radiant sunlight were a mockery 
of my troubles; and throwing myself upon a 
couch, I hid my face in the cushions, and gave 
way to a passion of tears and sobs. 

'^Weeping again, Bhoda?'' said a voice, at 
the sound of which, instead of looking up, I 
buried my fi^ce deeper down in the amber pillows, 
lest he should see it disfigured and stained with 
tears. So, after a short stillness, I felt a hand 
laid lightly and timidly upon my bowed 
head. 

''Bhoda, your father met me coming to call 
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upon you^ and he bade me enter without cere- 
mony." 

Still I lay altogether silent, but for a sob which 
broke involuntarily from my lips. 

"What is the matter?" he asked, earnestly. 
'^ I am almost a stranger to you yet, but I would 
do anjrthing to help jou" 

"No one can help me," I answered. 

"Is it so bad as that?'^ he said, in a voice 
which sounded to my sensitive ear as if he were 
laughing ; so I roused myself, and shook off the 
tears which still dung to my eyelashes. 

" Listen,^' I replied. " You spoke of my father. 
Mr. Billington is not my father : I am an orphan, 
and there is not a relative in the whole>orld who 
will own me. That is all.^' 

I spoke in an accent of despair, with my eyes 

fastened upon the face of my questioner. A 

strange succession of feelings passed across it; 

though his blue eyes held mine fixed upon them 

with a fascinated gaze that almost prevented me 

seeing the quivering of the lips, which were drawn 

bade from the teeth with an expression of almost 

hungry and cruel eagerness. I have seen the 

same look in one or two of the famous pictures of 
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these times, and never without a shudder — ^never 
without remembering the moment when Edward 
Cliye stood before me, with the same craving, un- 
controllable, passionate, tender hunger upon his 
beautiful mouth. 

"That is bad," he said, thoughtfully; "and 
yet, Bhoda, I cannot think it such a great mis- 
fortune not to be BiUington's daughter. I am 
heartily glad of it myself." 

" So am I," I answered ; " but then I belong 
to nobody, and what shall I do without friends ? " 

" You exaggerate your position," he said, in a 
tone of reproach. " Cannot you tell me all about 
it?" 

" You see," I said, in conclusion, after I had 
told him the revelation of the day before, with the 
exception as to who were my mother's high-bom 
relations, who were his near neighbours in Eng- 
land — " you see I have not exaggerated my diffi- 
culties. I would be a governess if I could, for I 
ought not to go on living with that man as his 
daughter." 

Certainly not," answered my adviser, gravely; 
he is no fit guardian for you." 

"Lieutenant Clive," I exclaimed, '•! cannot 
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make out what his profession can be. Sometimes 
he has plenty of money; but generally he is in 
debt. Oh ! we have such scenes with his poor 
creditors ! At leasts in England we had ; and he 
always expected me to see them, and pacify them. 
If he should ever ask you to lend him money, 
please, for my sake, don't do it.'' 

''You would not find it a difficult matter to 
pacify me/' he answered, smiling tenderly; *'but 
I will promise you, upon one condition : you must 
come to me in any trouble, even about money ; 
and you must let me help you in my own way. 
The only use I have for money is to buy pleasure, 
and there would be no pleasure equal to giving it 
to you, Ehoda." 

^' But it would place me under such a great 
obligation to you,'* I said. ' 

"And I should like that excessively," was the 
reply; ''just as I should like to be under some 
obligation to you myself. There would then be 
some actual tie between us. Do something for 
me, Ehoda; or let me do something for you, that 
I may feel I am really your friend." 

*' How I wish I could do something good for 
you ! " I exclaimed, looking up eagerly into his 
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face, which kindled with a bright smile, quickly 
followed by an expression so grave as to be almost 
sad. 

*^ There is plenty of room for improving me/' 
he said, sighing. " I never had a sister, and my 
mother died when I was quite a boy. Take me 
in hand, Bhoda; I will try my hardest to do you 
credit. Let me feel that I may come here when 
I please, and talk to you as if you were my sister. 
Only you must agree to make me the sharer of 
your troubles." 

As my only reply, I extended my hand to him, 
and he bowed gracefully over it, and touched it 
with his lips. 

" And now," he resumed, " as Billington is not 
your father, and I am your acknowledged friend, 
I may venture upon telling you something con- 
cerning him. You could not possibly understand 
his profession, which is a precarious and dis- 
honourable one. He is known by several names ; 
but this one of Billington is probably the real 
one. He is a stranger here; but there are several 
unpleasant rumours afloat, which may compel him 
to leaive Dublin abruptly. Don't you know that 
he makes you one of the inducements to us to 
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come here? And then — why, there's the devil 
to pay ! " 

*^ Oh ! '^ I cried, in an agony of shame and dis- 
tress, ''what can I do? Do help me in some 
way ! I will never see him again — I will leave 
this house at once/' 

" Nay, my dear Ehoda," he replied, " you must 
have more thought. If I had a mother to take 
you to, I would place you under her protection. 
But you must not leave your only home rashly/' 

" If I could only get a situation as governess," 
I suggested, after a pause of some minutes, during 
which we had both been lost in painful thoughts. 

" That would be a ,good plan," replied Lieu- 
tenant Clive. *' I will make interest for you 
among my friends. There is Mrs. Avercombe,— 
periiaps she may want a governess. Shall I write 
to her, Rhoda ? " 

'' If you please," I answered, sadly. 

** It is a dull life," he continued, holding my 
hand, and gazing eame&rtly into my grave face. 
*'Iwant a governess as badly as anybody; but 
there is no chance for me." 

'' Will you write to her at once ? " I asked, 
*' and then there wiU be no time lost. Tell her 
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I am not Tcry accomplished ; but I will try my 
very best to teach her children well. And I shall 
be more thankful than words can tell^ if she will 
have me/' • 

I watched Lieutenant Clive as he sat at my 
desk^ with a half fear that he might do me an 
injury by writing too warmly and urgently about 
me. But he gave me the letter to read ; and I 
found that it was simply and sensibly expressed, 
asking as a personal favour that the lady would 
give me a chance of proving my capabilities for 
teaching. Then Edward, as he begged me to call 
him^ in token of our friendship, left me to post 
it ; and the future already looked less dark and 
troubled since I had secured one friend who took 
an interest in my favour. 

The evening was not the pleasant one I prepared 
for, with Edward alone with us. Mr. Billing- 
ton brought two other young men in to dinner. 
After I had left the dining-room I sat alone 
until the night began to close in; long after a 
profound quietness in the room below had suc- 
ceeded to the noisy hilarity which had at first 
disturbed me. I began to xmderstand this myste- 
rious silence ; and I felt vexed and grieved that 
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my new fnend should lay himself open to the 
trickery of which he had accused my guardian. 
So, writing upon a slip of paper — " Do you wish 
to see me again this evening ? *' I sent it down to 
Lieutenant Clive in the dining-room. 

In a few minutes I heard a general movement 
below, mingled with impatient and angry voices; 
but when the door of my sitting-room opened. 
Lieutenant Clive alone made his appearance, and 
he shut it after him, as if there were no one to 
follow him. 

" Do I wish to see you again, Khoda ? " he 
exclaimed. '* Why, you don't i|uppose Fve been 
staying yonder by my own choice. I have been 
longing to get away; and I was confoundedly stupid 
over the game, thinking of you being alone up 
here." 

" I sent for you simply for your own sake. 
Lieutenant Clive,^' I answered coldly, sitting 
upright in my chair, that my arms might not 
come in contact with his as he leaned against 
it. " I am astonished that you should play 
with Mr. Billington, after what you told me this 
morning." 

*' I could not help it, I assure you," he said ; 
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"if I accept his hospitality^ I cannot refase to play 
with him. I was compelled to take the cards.'^ 

" Then you must not come here again," I 
replied. 

" Bhoda, I must come/' he exclaimed. " I 
expect to learn no end of good from you; and I 
must pay for my lessons in some way or other 
—either to you or the governor. It is worth ten 
times more than I have lost, to know there is any 
one to take an interest in me." 

'^ How much have you lost ? " I asked, leaning 
back again in my seat, though my head rested 
almost against his arm, which he moved slightly 
away as I changed my position. 

" A mere trifle," he replied lightly. ^' But, 
Bhoda, the insolence of those fellows to you is 
insufferable : you must not remain under Billing- 
ton's protection." 

" Just now," I said, pursuing my ovm line of 
thought, — " just now my chief vexation is, that 
you should play with him, after what you have 
told me about him. I shall be compelled to 
refuse to see you, if you make me an excuse for 
gambling. Do promise me not to do it." 

He looked at me with an expression of incre- 
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dnlity and questioning. But seeing how earnest 
I wasj he smiled^ as if to himself — an amused 
smile^ which played well upon his beautiful 
face. I could not help but admire it as he bent 
over me. 

" You really mean it ! " he answered. " Well, 
then, whenever I can decently refuse I will do so 
for your sake, Rhoda/* 

. " You shall do so always,*' I said gladly. And 
ringing the bell, I directed the servant to ask 
Mr. Billington to come to me for a minute. 

My guardian's face wore an expression of 
cunning and artifice, to which my eyes were now 
fully opened, though he tried to assume an air of 
surprise at my summons. His small deep-set 
eyes were directed straight towards me, and did 
not once wander to the young man standing 
beside me. It seemed to me as if he avoided his 
gaze. 

'^Mr. Billington,'* I said, in that tone of almost 
wilful decision which characterises young girls of 
nay age; "I have sent for you to obtain your 
promise never to ask Lieutenant Clive to play 
with you either at cards or billiards, or any other 
game of chance, that I don-t know of. If you 
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do^ I will have nothing to do with his visits. He 
shall not come to this house under any pretence 
whatever of seeing me." 

Mr. Billington^s bland countenance betrayed a 
somewhat ludicrous amazement; but^ before he 
could speak^ Lieutenant Clive said^ with an air of 
frankness : 

^' Bhoda is willing to take me in hand^ and try 
what reformation she can effect in my character. 
And the first weed she roots up is — ^play." 

" Lieutenant Clive," replied my guardian, with 
a very odd smile ; " you may be sure that I shall 
never tempt you to transgress my daughter's 
behests. The felicity of my existence is to 
anticipate her wishes, and to behold her bloom- 
ing in her buoyant and simple joyousness. My 
child, I give you my solemn promise, on my 
honour, that I will never invite your friend to 
play with me.'' 

A fancy flashed across my mind, that in some 
way both were mocking me, or making me a 
puppet in their hands; so without answering, and 
only bowing a farewell to Lieutenant Clive, I 
passed my guardian, and retreated to my own 
room in a mood of vexation and discontent. 



CHAPTER IV. 



It \7a8 evident to me that both Mr. Billington 
and Juliana Thornley thought of Lieutenant Cliye 
as my lover and my future husband. I believe it 
has been said by some one that a woman instinc- 
tively regards every man with whom she is 
brought into contact^ and who is of a suitable 
age and position^ in the light of a possible 
husband. I do not think it is true. I know 
that but for the hints of my guardian^ and his 
betrothed Juliana^ the idea of Edward as being 
anything but a gay, affectionate, boyish friend, 
would never have entered my mind. He had 
more sportiveness of nature than I had, and 
gave the reins to his blithe spirits with an utter 
abandonment of care, which invested him with 
a youthfulness of which I knew nothing. Life 
had been but a dull step-mother to me at first in 
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my monotonous existence during mj school-days^ 
and now she was treating me with caprice and 
cruelty. I was suffering a long protracted 
agony of shame ; a slowly eating and corroding 
sense of contempt preyed upon my spirits, 
perhaps the hardest sorrow which the sensitive 
nature of a young girl can endure. Since 
Edward had told me how my guardian and I 
stood in the estimation of the world, I could not 
befir to see any eye fixed upon me; and every 
voice which spoke had in it to my ear a ring 
of contempt. To my inexpressible disappoint- 
ment, Edward^s application to Mrs. Avercombe 
on my behalf failed completely; and he hinted 
to me, sadly and reluctantly enough, that Mr. 
BilUngton's character and pursuits were already 
too much suspected among the officers of his 
regiment, for there to be much chance of success 
for me. It was in vain that I spent my days in 
almost perfect seclusion, receiving no visitor 
except Lieutenant Clive ; whatever effort he made 
for me was at once frustrated by the mere men- 
tion of my guardian's name. The most profound 
mortification, blended with an extreme dread of 
the future, took possession of my soul ; and I was 
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tbrowD, for my sole consolation^ upon Edward 
Olive's companionship. 

The only place of public resort which I still 
attended, in spite of Mr. Billington^s anger, was 
a quiet, unfashionahle church, to which Edward 
asked permission to accompany me. I remember 
particularly one peaceful Sunday afternoon ser- 
Tice, irom which we returned in so calm and 
thoughtful a mood, that we scarcely spoke a 
word so long as we were in the streets. Mr. 
Billington met us at the door as I was bidding 
Edward good-bye, and cordially insisted upon 
his joining us for the evening; though as soon 
as dinner was over, he slipped away to visit 
his Juliana. Then Edward stretched himself 
upon the hearth-rug before the fire, with the 
light gleaming upon his up-turned face, fair and 
radiant, yet almost mournful in its beauty : for to 
me there is something pathetic in loveliness of all 
kinds : while I read to him the psalms and lessons 
for the morning service, which he told me he had 
missed by not attending church. 

'^Shoda,^^ he said, after I had finished, and we 
had been silent for some minutes ; I gazing into 
the fixe, and he, I felt, gazing up at me with his 
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blue eyes; '' do you know, the only other person in 
the world who ever tried to do me good was an 
old collier^ a pit-man^ on my brother's works. 
By-the-way, you have never asked me who I am, 
or where I come from : perhaps you don't care to 
know/* 

" Indeed I do/* I answered, earnestly. " But 
I did not like to ask you too many questions.^' 

''You do not care much for me,'' he said re- 
proachfully; "but ask me now, then. Come, put 
me through a catechism, as if you really felt an 
interest in me." 

" How old are you, Edward," I asked. 

" How old am I ? Five or six years older than 
you, therefore entitled to a little submission from 
you. 'Likewise ye younger, submit yourselves 
unto the elder,' so says the Bible, Bhoda. I can 
quote Scripture to you, you hear." 

" I hear," I answered, " but the writer was not 
thinking of you and me. We won't argue that 
now. Tell me all about your relations." 

"A comprehensive demand, certainly," he said. 
'* I wanted you to ask me easy questions, with 
short answers, that I might hear your voice every 
minute. It is a sweet voice, and soothing. I 
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am fastidious about voices. Speak again, 
Rhoda/* 

I remained silent, though I felt my cheek 
flushing, and my lips relaxing into a smile, as he 
looked up into my face. 

" She won't speak/' he said, in an accent of 
reproach. " Well, then, I had a father and mother; 
I have an elder brother, and an old harridan of an 
aunt, — Bruin's aunt, though, not mine." 

"Tell me about her," I said, eagerly, my 
thoughts always rising with sudden hope at the 
mention of a woman's name. 

" She is an old Jezabel," he said, in a vindictive 
tone; "a restless, mischievous, domineering hag. 
My father wac married twice, and had one son by 
each marriage. This worthy Miss, or Mrs. 
Ashworth, as we call her, is the sister of my 
father's first wife, the mother of Bruin; in my 
father's last illness, she installed herself as his 
nurse, and has reigned over us ever since with 
an iron rule, I can tell you. The only thing 
she dreads is that I should marry, for Bruin 
always says my wife shall be Queen of Burcot, and 
she will have to abdicate. She keeps a sharp 
look-out when Tm at home, lest I should get into 
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any scrape of that sort. She would either die, 
or get Bruin to throw me over altogether." 

" There would be no hope of her befriending 
me ! '^ I said with a sigh. 

"Befriend you? If she could poison every 
pretty girl, or brick her up alive, or make away 
with her in any way, that is what she would do. 
If she could only see me in vision this Sunday 
evenings she would say something else instead of 
her prayers. She is a very pious woman, but she 
would never forgive my marriage. It would 
drive her mad." 

" But your being married would not make the 
diflference your elder brother's marriage would 
do," I answered. 

''Bruin protests he shall never marry," 
Edward replied, " and I am to keep up the name 
of the Clives of Burcot. It really seems as if he 
meant what he says : he is ten years older than 
I am, and he never shows any preference for any 
women, though he might choose from the ranks 
of the county families, plebeian as he is. He 
always speaks of me as his heir, and acts more as 
my agent than the owner of the estate. My 
father died withou a will. I fancy he made 
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him a promise at the last not to many^ or to 
settle half the property on me, or something of 
the kind; for he devotes himself to buriness, and 
allows me to spend ten times more of his vast 
income thon he expends npon himself/' 

'^ What business has he to attend to?'* I in- 
quired after a pause, during which Edward was 
gazing up dreamily into my face, in a mood of 
luxurious contentment. 

" Ah, now/' he said, '^ you are growing inqui- 
sitive. The word business caught your ear, I 
might have dropped it out of my story altogether, 
and you would have been none the wiser. Well, 
Rhoda, my father, John CUve, was nothing more 
than a workman in an iron-foundry at the begin- 
ning ; but he got on, — got money, I mean ; he and 
Bruin, who has been at work ever since he was as 
high as the table, until now we own the largest 
iron- works in our county. Iron-works ! They 
coin igold there ; they have learnt how to trans- 
mute the iron into gold. You should see Bockton 
Iron-Works, Rhoda ! The glare of the furnaces 
can be seen a score of miles away in the night ; 
and almost every man in the neighbourhood calls 
Bruin master ! So you see I am no aristocrat ; 
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but I should not care a straw for that^ if I had 
only been the eldest son. 'Money answereth all 
things/ Isn't that Scripture again? " 

"So you are the son of a workman/' I ex- 
claimed^ looking down at the exquisite features 
and graceful form of the yoimg man at my feet, 
with an expression of curiosity and astonishment. 

"Yes, but we are rich," he answered, laying his 
hand upon mine, and lifting up his head, while 
his blue eyes flashed with anger or passion. 
"You saw George Vigors the other day; he has 
the bluest blood in the county ; one of the oldest 
families; and his sister, Caroline Vigors, would 
marry Bruin — ay, or me — ^thankfully, any day. 
She has been hunting down Bruin till she is in 
despair, and now she is trying it on with me. A 
fine, stylish, aristocratic lady; but I would not 
change you — I mean, she is not fit to be looked 
at in the same day as you." 

I did not speak, for this accidental mention of 
my mother's family took hold of my thoughts. I 
hare then a cousin Caroline, fine and aristocratic, 
of one of the oldest country families in Mineshire. 
J tried to picture her to myself, but I could not ; 
and then I resumed my questions, eagerly. 
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''What is she like, Edward?" I asked; "is 
she tall and fair, and very beautiful? Is she 
dever? Tell me everything about her/' 

" She is tall, and fair, and very beautiful," he 
repeated in a musing tone, as if he were passing 
her before his mind. '' The belle of the county, 
Rhoda; stately and elegant, with all the refine- 
ments of birth and position. Yes, and she is 
clever; plays and dances to perfection. She is a 
marvel, is Caroline Vigors.^' 

Again I was silent, and my fancy busied itself 
in filling up the sketch Edward had given me of 
my fair cousin. I could not fqrbear drawing a 
comparison between her and myself. I so forlorn 
and neglected, the reputed child of a man 
notoriously dishonourable and despised; she the 
stately and elegant . daughter of Sir George 
Vigors. They might have shielded me from the 
difficulties of my position ; and the recollection of 
my uncle*s cold renunciation of me brought the 
tears into my eyes. 

"Vexed, eh, Rhoda? " asked Lieutenant Clive. 
" Those tears make your eyes more beautiful still. 
Hang Caroline Vigors ! She is eight-and-twenty 
if she's a day ; and I'm weary of her pink and 
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»hite fece. I could lie here for years gazing at 
you^ and not be satisfied^ though it is no comfort- 
able position, I can tell you, and I'm tempted to 
lay my head just six inches lower upon your lap, 
and look up straight into your dark, downcast 
eyes. No, now, I really have offended you, I 
see" 

I had drawn my hand away from his, and risen 
from my seat, both vexed and offended, and with 
an undefined feeling of resentment against him. 
Sut the colour in his cheeks, the soft feminine 
blush tiiat rose and deepened up to his frank and 
open forehead, as if he had been some timid girl, 
scattered my brief displeasure. 

'* You do vex me, Edward," I said, gravely ; 
** there is something about you which displeases 
me. You would not venture to speak to Caroline 
Vigors in this way » 

** Shouldn't I ? '' he answered, with a short 
laughs " But come back to your chair, Ehoda ; I 
will try to be good and say whatever you wish. 
Come back, and read to me again/' 

From that evening his manner changed to 
something lesa boyish and careless. He treated 
me with more deference, and at times indeed he 
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appeared almost timid in my presence. I often 
noticed that he hesitated when about to speak to 
me^ as if a delicate choice of words was necessary ; 
and though he was constant in his visits^ he 
became by degrees less familiar than he was at 
first. The change pleased me^ and gratified 
my self-love; the contrast of his silent respect 
with the slighting familiarity of Mr. Billington's 
other guests, raised him in my esteem, I could 
lift up my head before him, with the conscious- 
ness that he knew that there was no dishonour or 
shame to bend it down. 



CHAPTER V. 



My ideal of a man whom I could love^ like 
those of the secluded school-girls whom I had left 
only a few months before^ was of some grand and 
illustrious personage^ some hero or saint^ consider- 
ably older than myself, and wonderfully superior 
to the rest of the world. I must needs bow down 
and worship^ and he must be able to command 
instantly my instinctive homage and faith^ so that 
I might exalt him into an object of adoration. It 
was essential also that he should distinguish him- 
self before his fellow-men^ that in my dream of 
him I might see others besides myself ready to 
fall down before him. To a romantic girl^ such 
as I was then, some glory is necessary, either real 
or imaginary, to surround like a halo the object 
of her love. She dare not trust simply to her 
own heart; the future is a blank to her, upon 
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which she can trace no prophetic lines. A fact 
of the past or present ; something achieved^ and 
stamped as excellent; engages her pride and 
admiration, and she is capable of rendering an 
unhesitating and most submissive devotion to her 
hero. An equality in love, a dead level of 
commonplace acts of forbearance and patience 
with one another, has no place in her imagi- 
nation. 

But Lieutenant Clive was neither a hero nor a 
saint. He was in no way illustrious; though 
every one united to caress and indulge him like a 
mere boy. There was an almost feminine grace in 
his beauty, and in the dibonnaire gaiety of his 
manner, which was for him an admiration akin to 
that which a handsome woman inspires. Besides 
this, there was an irresistible charm in his presence, 
so long as one could look upon his face, and listen 
to the clear melodious voice, which gave the effect 
of sense or sentiment to every word he uttered. I 
knew long afterwards with what a tender love his 
brother had regarded him, after all hope and trust 
in him had perished ; and I did not wonder. But 
I suppose I was too young to love him ; or there 
may have been a hidden sense of rivalry in my 
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heart, wbich was fatal to the growth of tender- 
ness, — of rivahry towards him in his womanly 
beauty and grace ; and one half of my pleasure 
in pointing out his faults was that of a handsome 
woman showing up to her rival the defects her 
keen eyes have detected. But I did not know 
Edward Clive. To know any one, it is needful 
either to love or hate them. Neither love nor 
hatred is altogether blind. But he came and 
went; was with me hour after hour, and I did not 
know him. I never did know him till it was too 
late. One evening as I entered the drawing- 
room, where Edward and Mr. Billington were 
alone together, I overheard my guardian sajr, ^^ I 
will not trust you. I must and wiU have a clear 
understanding as to your intentions.'^ 

Both were looking angry and excited. Know- 
ing Mr. Billington as I did, I should have 
supposed the words had some reference to me; 
but Edward's answer, prompt and unhesitating, 
about some business transaction, set me compara- 
tively at ease, though I still trembled, and my 
cheeks tingled with the dread of some interference 
on my guardian's part. For though Edward 
visited us daily, not a word had passed his lips of 
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any. direct profession of attachment to me; and I 
was willing that our friendship should continue 
on the pleasant and free basis on which it now 
rested. 

Mr. Billington departed one mornings radiant 
in new and gorgeous apparel^ to visit Juliana 
Thomley, whose marriage- day was rapidly 
approaching; a day to which I was looking 
forward with as much hope and anxiety as either 
the bride , or bridegroom, as affording me the 
companionship and protection of one female 
firiend. I was busy working a piece of embroidery 
for Juliana, when two strange men were ushered 
into the room where I was sitting. One of them 
advanced into the room, glancing sharply round 
to see if I was alone; then ordering his com- 
panion to withdraw, he approached me, and 
inquired in a mysterious whisper after Mr. 
Billington. 

'^He is gone out for the morning,^' I said, 
'rand will not be at home till noon, if he comes 
then. Perhaps you can tell your business to 
me.^' 

" Well, no. Miss ; thank you," was the reply ; 
/^there's no use in troubling you. Perhaps you 
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could inform me whereabouts he could be 
found/* 

" I really cannot/* I answered. " He intended 
to do some shopping; but he may be at the 
barracks, or at Mr. Thomley's/* 

'* You are certain he will return here/* continued 
the stranger. 

*' Yes/' I said, shortly. 

"Then 111 take this chair behind the door, 
Miss/* he replied, " You go on with your pretty 
work, and make yourself comfortable ; and we'll 
tell the maid you're too much engaged to receive 
any visitors this mornitig. My man can stand 
about till Mr. Billington comes in. Business is 
business, and must be attended to." 

I began to have some suspicions about my 
strange visitor. He issued his commands to his 
attendant ; then, seating himself on the edge of 
a chair, under which he deposited his hat, he 
deliberately surveyed the furniture, and appraised 
it in his own mind, until all at once a doubt and 
dismay cast a shadow upon his face. 

"Furniture belonging to the people of the 
house. Miss ? " he asked. 

"Yes," I said, and I added, hesitatingly^ 
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'^I*m afraid Mr. Billington cannot settle with 
you just now/* 

''That's unlucky^ Miss," he replied; *Hhe more 
80 as I've come over from London on purpose, and 
couldn't afford to go back without the money. 
Perhaps he has friends in Dublin/' 

"No," I rejoined, gathering up my work, and 
preparing to leave the room, tired of his pre- 
sence and scrutiny; but he intercepted my 
departure. 

''You would oblige me. Miss," he said, "if you 
would remain in this apartment, and not look out 
of the windows.'* 

"I do not understand you,** I exclaimed, in 
astonishment; for though I was quite willing 
that Mr. Billington should have to settle in some 
way or other with his dun, whom I had often had 
to meet and pacify, I did not anticipate any 
misfortune beyond those which we had encountered 
before. 

" To be open with you. Miss," he replied, " I 
have a warrant for arresting Mr. Billington at 
the suit of Cooper and Company, for a debt of 
£135 and costs. I've been sent over from 
London, and you, as a very sensible young lady. 
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will understand that I can't run any risk of you 
giving your poor father a hint of my presence. 
Oh, yes ! You understand, Fm sure. You can't 
catch an old bird with chaflf, you know. So you 
will oblige me, being, as I said, a remarkably 
sensible young lady, by staying quiietly in this 
apartment, and by keeping away from the 
window." 

"I suppose I may go to my own room/^ I 
persisted. 

*' Pd much rather not,'' he replied ; *' but if we 
let the landlady into our secret, and she will 
accompany you, I shouldn't have much objection. 
I wish to make matters pleasant to all parties, but 
business is business." 

'^ I will stay here," I said, reseating myself at 
the work-table, and taking up my embroidery. 
But my thoughts would not permit me to pursue 
my work long. Mr. Billington arrested, and 
hurried away to jail was no trivial subject of con- 
templation. We had passed triumphantly through 
all kinds of emergencies ; but we had never, during 
my sojourn with him, come close to such a crisis 
as this. How he would extricate himself I could 
not foresee^ but I did not doubt his ability to do 
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SO by some means or other. I grew nervously 
excited as the hour of his return drew near; 
when I heard his loud and peremptory peal at 
the bell, and his deliberate tread upon the stair- 
case, dogged as I knew by the stealthy footsteps 
of the sheriffs ofiScer, I felt as if I could scream 
aloud at every nearer step. He entered, with 
his jaunty, simpering, pompous manner, which 
changed, as the stranger laid his hand upon his 
shoulder, into an aspect so crestfallen and humi- 
liated, that I could not help hastening to his side, 
and asking him what could be done — if there was 
not anything I could do. 

" No. The game's up," he answered, despond- 
ingly. '^ £130 ! I haven't those many shillings in 
the world. And I don't know a soul who would 
lend me a sovereign." 

" Mr. Thomley," I suggested. 

'^ Grood heavens, no ! " he exclaimed. *' You 
have no sense, Rhoda. I must conceal my cir- 
cumstances from him. In another month I should 
have had Juliana's money to set me on my legs 
again. Your employers wouldn't wait another 
month, would they, my good friend ? " 

'* Can't say," answered the man, with a grin. 
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''seeing they're in London; and I ain't going to 
send over a errand boy to ask 'em. It's now or 
never, for you're a slippery customer, my fine 
feUow ! " 

^'Mr. Billington/' I said, as lie sank into a 
chair, and covered his face with his large be- 
jewelled hands ; '' it will be impossible to conceal 
your circumstances from the Thomleys; and 
perhaps Mr. Thomley would be bail for you ; he, 
and Lieutenant Clive, if I asked them." 

''But I should lose Juliana/' he answered, 
petulantly. 

" K you are taken to jail you must lose her," 
I replied. " Surely you would not marry her 
without letting her know your position, when 
you not only have nothing, but are deeply in 
debt ! " 

He whined something about hoping to raise 
her and me to the sphere we were fitted to adorn. 
But I interrupted him impatiently. 

" Don't speak of me," I said. " I've been too 
often and too bitterly mortified on your account 
to stay one day longer imder your protection than 
I can help. It will be a great mortification to ask 
this favour from Mr. Thomley and Lieutenant 
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Clive^ but I am willing to serve you this once 
more^ if I can persuade them to be bail for 
you." 

After a short pause Mr. Billington yielded an 
ungracious assent; and with an injunction to look 
sharp for that they could not wait all nighty from 
our unwelcome visitor, I set out on my disagree- 
able mission. 

As I entered Juliana Thornley*s drawing- 
room I found her standing before a mirror, and 
tying a blue ribbon into her thin, light hair. She 
was rapidly getting on for forty years of age; 
thin, not slender ; pale, not fair ; with faint, grey 
eyes, and a blank forehead, artificially heightened 
by plucking out the low-growing hair. She 
bore the reputation of being an amiable creature ; 
and certainly I never heard her utter an opinion 
of her own, or speak of any of her acquaintances 
in stronger terms than " poor " and " dear.^' She 
was alone, and her start of astonishment at seeing 
me was perfectly unaffected. 

" Bhoda ! what on earth is the matter ? ^' she 
exclaimed ; "you are as pale as death ! Oh ! tell 
me the worst at once ! I knew it would be so ; I 
always said it. James and that wild horse ! " 
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'^ No/* I said, *' Mr. Billington is quite safe, I 
assure you." 

" He is not safe," she cried, wringing her thin 
hands. ^^He is killed and dragged lifeless through 
the streets! Tell me the worst, Rhoda; there 
was something here, in my heart, which always 
said it would be so." 

'^ Juliana,'^ I answered quietly, "he is at this 
moment alive, and in good health at our lodgings. 
But he is in some trouble about money, and wants 
your brother^s advice." 

" Oh ! is that all? ^^ she asked, "that can very 
quickly be settled ; you need not have frightened 
me so, you poor creature. The naughty man! 
T told him frequently he was too, too lavish ; but 
he always answered, ' Not for thee, Juliana ! ' 
Men are so careless about money, Rhoda dear." 

" But I must see Mr. Thornley immediately," 
I said, " or your naughty man will be carried off 
to gaol before I get back." 

*' To gaol ! " she screamed ; and for the first 
time I believed her affection for my worthless 
guardian to be sincere. She became sensible 
and collected, and eager to find her brother ; who 
in a few minutes made his appearance ; and with- 
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out much ceremony, or many words^ I made him 
and Juliana acquainted with my errand^ and with 
Mr. Billington's position. 

Short as I made it^ it was a very unpleasant 
task; for Mr. Thornley listened with a sarcastic and 
sneering smile^ and with a fixed gaze, which 
caused my heart to throb painfully, and my face 
to burn, as I lowered my eyes before his, and 
stammered out the conclusion of the information. 

"Are you at all aware of what my answer will 
be ? ^' he asked. 

" No," I muttered, without venturing to look up. 

"Can^t guess it?'' he continued, in an accent 
of contempt, to which I gave no answer. 

^ Mr. Billington comes here,^' he added, after a 
brief pause, " with the style and introductions, 
how obtained I cannot tell, of a gentleman. He 
worms himself into society by his unequalled 
audacity, and by the aid of a pretty daughter ; 
and, as you know, he succeeds so well in main- 
taining his pretensions, that I allowed Juliana to 
receive his addresses. You can tell better than I 
how the funds were obtained which have kept you 
in your position. I only heard it the other night, 
for Mr. Billington spared my purse in hopes of 
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getting Juliana's, and I have been pondering ever 
since upon what pretext I could kick the rascal 
out of my house, without breaking her foolish 
heart. Your intelligence saves me trouble. Let 
me tell you, your father is for the present safer 
in custody than out of it, for there is a pretty 
general feeling against him.*^ 

''Mr. Thornley " I began. 

"There, there," he interrupted, ''you will only 
waste your eloquence and your winning ways 
upon me. Keep them for young Clive ; you and 
he are about a match for each other.'' 

I looked steadily at him for a minute, and then, 
saying, quietly, " I thought you were a gentle- 
man," I hastened from the room, with a vision of 
Juliana falling into a fit of hysterics, and calling 
piteously upon me and James. I could not go to 
Edward; if my guardian thought he would help him, 
he should communicate with him personally. There 
was no help for Mr. Billington. In the dusk of 
the evening I saw him guarded carefully from the 
house, and shut up in a cab. At the last instant, 
in an agony of apprehension, I asked what I must 
do ; but he answered me only with a reproof of 
my selfishness in thinking of my own difficulties 
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at such a moment. Now I really was alone^ with 
no guardian or adviser of any kind to stand 
between me and the swiftly on-coming disasters 
of the morrow. A more miserable girl did not 
exist in all the dwellings in Ireland. In whatever 
direction I looked for comfort or hope, every 
avenue seemed closed. For the first time in 
my life, I wept myself to sleep, started often 
during the night with convulsive sobs, and in the 
morning awoke with tears that I could not check. 
One prudent resolution I formed — that upon no 
pretext whatever would I permit Lieutenant Clive 
to visit me. 



CHAPTER VL 



"My darling Bhoda! My sweetest, dearest, 
poorest love ! '^ were the words which greeted me 
as I entered the sitting-room ; and I felt myself 
clasped impulsively in Edward's arms. But in« 
stead of repulsing him, and freeing myself from 
his embrace, I laid my aching head down upon 
his breast, and wept again, though with less bit- 
terness than before. 

" My own love, my beautiful Bhoda I '' he 
murmured, stroking my hair caressingly, and 
pressing his lips upon my forehead, " I would have 
given all Bruin's wealth to have spared you this 
suffering. Why did you not send for me, my 
darling? Nay, don't sob so heavily. It will be 
all right by-and-by, when I go into the business ; 
and we shall have Billington at home again to a 
jolly dinner this very afternoon.^' 
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So I drove back my tears. Covered with 
shame and confusion^ I extricated myself from his 
encircling arms^ and sat down at the breakfast- 
table unable to look him in the face. 

^' Will you give me some breakfast with you, 
Bhoda ? " he asked, seating himself close beside 
me. " I have neither eaten nor rested since I 
heard of your misfortune. I was ten miles out in 
the country, when one of our fellows came out to 
dinner, and told me all about it : and, by Jove 1 I 
left them then and there, ordered my horse, and 
rode back on the wings of love, as the hymn says. 
But I didn't get here till after you were gone to 
bed; there was not] a sound to be heard in 
your room, and I hoped my darling was sleeping 
quietly and peacefully." 

" I am so glad you are come,*^ I said, with an 
unconscious sigh of relief. 

^^ Yet you had no trust in me,'* he answered, 
reproachfully. ^* There was neither note nor mes- 
sage for me, and I could not divine the reason. I 
was even half afraid you would refuse to see me 
this morning, unless I took you by surprise, as I 
did, and you fled instinctively to your only place 
of refuge/' 
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" Edward/* I said, " I did make up my mind 
that you must not see me again until Mr. Bil- 
lington is released, and I will not let you come 
again. I was so unprepared." 

I'm glad you were/' lie exclaimed, gleefully ; 
to find you— so coy and distant as you are — 
resting quietly in my arms at last." 

"You must not speak to me in this way/' I 
interrupted, ^^ I was so miserable, and I felt so 
lonely, and I had no idea of seeing you. You 
must understand distinctly that I will not have 
you coming here while Mr. Billington is away." 

" Then the sooner I get him out of limbo the 
better," he said, with a grimace. " So now, Rhoda, 
dismiss that frown. I really mean to be a good 
boy, and you shall do what you like with me- I 
will even call you Miss Billington, if you wish it." 

I shook my head at this distasteful proposition ; 
and then we talked over my situation, and the 
strange meshes in which I seemed inextricably 
entangled. I did not even know my own name, 
and though we laughed a little at the oddity of it, 
I felt saddened, and Edward pondered it over 
thoughtfully. Mr. Billington was keeping the 
secret to act as a little irritant, which could always 
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be applied when I was perverse; and the more 
anxious I was to discover it^ the more closely he 
concealed it. After a time Edward left me, pro- 
mising to discharge my guardian's debts, and 
bring him back to dinner. 

I knew that the morning was the brighter for 
his coming. My own clouded and sorrowful face 
had lost half its gloom, as his joyous smile met 
my eyes, and his pleasant voice sounded in my 
ears. When he was gone I recalled with what a 
sudden bound of relief my heart had thrown off 
some of its burden, when I felt his strong arms 
wrapped around me, as if he could shelter me 
from all the world. If he indeed loved me; and 
was it not affectation and folly to doubt it now ? 
I resolved to return his love with a feeling as 
constant and tender as his own. It was a far 
more pleasant subject of contemplation than the 
wretched reflections which had bowed me down 
before; and the gloom of these served to heighten 
the brightness of my new fancies, which formed 
themselves into a very pleasant day-dream until 
Edward returned. 

He came earlier than I had expected; and 
alone. Mr. Billington's affairs, he told me, were 
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SO complicated that several days must elapse 
before he could be released. In the meantime 
he was not in prison^ as I supposed^ but in a 
sponging-house ; which Edward explained and 
described to me with a good deal of merriment. 
I reiterated my resolution that he must forbear 
visiting me^ and though he grumbled and expos- 
tulated^ he at last yielded upon condition that I 
would write to him in any extremity. He bade 
me farewell with reluctance ; but did not quit the 
house for some time, as I happened to see him 
half an hour afterwards in earnest conversation 
with our landlady; no doubt making some ar- 
rangement with her which should leave me unmo- 
lested in our apartments. 

A dreary time of utter perplexity succeeded^ 
made more terrible by the profound solitariness of 
my ch'cumstances. I wrote to Mr. Billington, 
whose address I did not know ; both my letters 
and his replies passed through Edward's hands^ 
who visited him every day, and faithfully reported 
the progress of his affairs in long letters, which 
were my only reUef from the melancholy mono- 
tony into which I was plunged. The alarm once 
given, Mr. Billington's creditors in Dublin, who 
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were numerous already^ sent in their claims ; and 
it seemed probable that months might elapse 
before he could be finally freed. He bade me 
secure what jewels and valuables were in our 
possession^ and to dispose of them with as much 
secrecy as I could^ for any sums at all approaching 
their value; but this I refused to do. To my 
earnest appeals for direction as to what I must do, 
there came no answer ; and the silence implied, if 
it did not express, that I must manage for my- 
self. By the end of a week I felt my resolution 
to shut out my only friend rapidly giving way ; 
my patience and pride were vanquished ; and one 
more mortification effectually routed my lingering 
scruples. This was a bill for our lodgings, two 
months of which were impaid for. I emptied my 
purse into my hand, and found in it only a few 
poor coins, which would not discharge a tenth of 
the debt, though I was left penniless. I believed 
myself responsible for the whole amount. I 
went down to my landlady's parlour, and told her 
candidly of my position; at the same time offering 
to give up any of my trinkets which she pleased 
to select as payment of my account. The woman 
had always appeared civil and goodnatured before. 
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but now she grew insolent, clamoured to be paid 
in money, and at last informed me that she had 
re-let all our apartments to another tenant, and I 
must move out of them immediately. 

Now, then, there was no other resource but to 
fulfil my promise to Edward. With a feeling 
almost of relief that my last scruples had been so 
rudely swept away, I began to long for the sight 
of his friendly face, and the sound of his tender 
voice. I wrote, half proudly and half shyly, only 
these words : '* I will see you ; '' and he was with 
me even before my impatient anxiety could look 
for his ' arrival — his tone, his countenance, his 
whole manner more deferential than they had 
ever been before ; yet it was evident that he was 
keeping under his impulsive nature by a strong 
constraint. He listened silently, though with 
those quick, womanly flushes that so often suf- 
fused his beautiful face, while I stammered out 
my faltering account of my landlady's demands, 
and her notice that I must leave her house. Even 
when I finished speaking he continued silent, and 
when I looked up at him with a feeling akin to 
angry disappointment, my heart sank within me 
at the gravity of his troubled aspect. 
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^' Rhoda," he said at last, ** what can I do to 
help you ! I may discharge this claim, but what 
more can I do ? Society will not suffer me to 
follow the first and most innocent impulse of my 
heart. I could place you in a position free from 
every care ; I should rejoice to do it ; but there 
would be a slur upon your fair name/' 

I buried my face in my hands that he might 
not read my dismay and shame. I had sum- 
moned him to my lielp, not ignorant of the 
world's conventional usages and maxims, but as my 
last, my most avoided resource. 

" The world believes in no innocent friendship 
like ours,'' he pursued ; " it will not permit me to 
provide for you. Already I have been forced to 
acknowledge your discretion in forbidding me to 
visit you ; though neither of us gain the credit of 
your discretion. I have done everything in my 
power to obtain for you the protection of some 
lady, but I have failed everywhere. You are 
dearer to me than a sister ; had my own 

mother been living But it is useless to think of 

what might have been. My regiment is ordered 
to Cork: and I am distracted, Rhoda, to know 
what to do for you. Billington may not be free 
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for months^ and I find you exposed to the inso- 
lence and threats of a lodging-house keeper.'^ 

An utter sense of humiliation and degradation 
overwhelmed me as Edward spoke. Before me 
yawned a gulf of friendless and infamous poverty, 
from which no effort of my own could rescue me, 
for I was included in my guardian's disgrace and 
regarded as his accomplice. In a moment my 
thoughts flew back to the scenes and companion- 
ships of my secluded girlhood, as to a paradise 
from which I had been banished though innocent 
of any [crime. Unable to look up at Edward, 
and not daring to trust my voice to speak, I was 
leaving him with a mute gesture of farewell, when 
he detained me by taking a slight but effectual 
hold of my dress. 

" Stay, my darling,^* he said, '^ there is a pale 
agony and despair in your face, which it breaks 
my heart to see. The world is cruel and unjust 
to you, Rhoda ; but why care for its opinion ? 
There is only one way in which I can prove my 
sincerity towards you; but that I scarcely dare 
propose. Give me the right to protect you ; say 
that you will love me as I love you ; and no one 
shall dare to lift up his voice against you.'^ 
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I glanced up at him^ and saw his face working 
with agitation ; the beautiful^ young features 
looking old and worn and impatient^ as he 
listened anxiously for my answer ; though again^ 
as often before^ his blue eyes riveted mine upon 
them in a fascinated gaze, which would not 
permit me to scan too narrowly the expression of 
his face. 

'^ You torture me/' he cried, with the passion 
of a child, a mingled anger and eagerness ; ^^ speak 
to me quickly, Ehoda — ^my love, my beauty ! ^' 

" I will be your wife, Edward, and God help me 
to love you truly for your goodness to me," I 
answered, for the first time feeling the almost 
divine solemnity of the contract, which I had 
thought of with all a girl's levity and folly. And 
my heart uttered one of those silent, unmeditated, 
devout prayers, which so seldom visit us through- 
out our whole lifetime. Edward showered upon 
me a thousand fond speeches and caresses ; but 
at last I drew myself away from him. 

" Your brother ! " I said, mournfully ; '^ he 
will never consent to it ; he would never approve 
of me as your wife. And that old aunt of his, 
who is so afraid of your marriage ! Oh, Edward I 
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I am very selfish, but I had forgotten it. I 
would sooner leave you, and never see you again, 
than come between you and your brother, 
Bruin." 

*^But what can yon do without me?^' he 
asked. 

"lam young and strong,^* I answered. "If 
people will not have me for a governess, I must 
be a dressmaker, or a nurse. Look at my 
strong arms, surely they are able to win me 
bread." 

" Beautiful arms ! " he murmured, kissing them 
again and again. 

" That will do, I said, placing them behind me. 
" Listen to me, Edward. Is there any hope that 
your brother would not be irreconcileably 
offended ? " 

" You do not love me as I love you," was his 
reply ; and his eyes met mine, with a bafQed and 
sorrowful expression. 

" I suppose not," I said, " already I am more 
thoughtful, and the future seems more solemn ; 
not so sad, but more solemn. I see you are 
thinking only of me, and you scarcely know tha 
you are making any sacrifice, or running any risk 
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You tell me that you are wholly dependent upon 
the pleasure of your brother; and you shall not 
offend him for my sake/^ 

Edward did not speak for some time. I also 
was silent ; but he retained a firm hold of my 
hand^ and every now and then pressed his lips 
upon it. 

'^ S/hoda/^ he said at last^ in a tone of autho- 
rity, which was foreign to him, and therefore 
more impressive to me, " you must submit your 
judgment to mine in this case. I know Bruin 
well, and I know how to manage him. He would 
quickly forgive me if he once saw you, but it 
would be useless for me to write for his consent. 
Mrs. Ash worth would oppose our marriage with all 
her might ; and once again, your name as Billing- 
ton's daughter would be prejudicial to you. My 
darling, could you lay aside your pride, and consent 
to a secret marriage with me ? It must be at 
once, before I leave Dublin for Cork ; for I cannot 
leave you here, alone and unprotected. You are 
scarcely more than a child yet, Bhoda; you 
know nothing of the real world. Trust yourself to 
me ; give me this one assurance of your confidence 



in me.*' 



VOL. I. 
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He pleaded and argued for some time. Look- 
ing back now to that time, I remember that the 
idea of a secret marriage accorded so well with 
the romantic notions I had entertained as a 
school-girl^ in common with my schoolfellows, 
that it did not find me unprepared to receive it. 
I left to Edward all the arrangements that were 
necessary for its solemnization, and for our 
speedy departure from Dublin. But just as he 
was about to leave me, a thought suddenly 
occurred to me. '^ You must get Mr. Billington 
to tell you my real name/^ I said, earnestly. 

In about an hour afterwards Edwards' servant 
brought me a slip of paper, upon which was 
written in Edward^s own hand, *' Your name is 
Bhoda Temple. Your father and mother were 
Alfred and Bhoda Temple.'^ 

It was a very precious thing to have a name of 
my own, and I murmured it over and over to 
myself with great delight ; until at last, with a 
strange throbbing of my heart, I whispered in so 
low a tone that my own ear could scarcely catch 
the sound, the name that would soon be mine, 
" Bhoda Clive.'' 




CHAPTER VII. 

I WAS fully aware of the necessity of keeping 
our approaching marriage an inviolate secret; 
but the most intense longing possessed me to 
confide it to some woman^ who with sisterly or 
motherly kindness could sympathise with me and 
counsel me. I felt my girlhood passing away 
from me with something of sadness^ though it had 
been solitary^ and for the last few months full of 
bitterness. Though I was re-assured as to my 
own future, there was no buoyancy in my hap- 
piness. Edward's wild, rapturous gladness 
breathed into my ear in low whispers of deUght, 
instead of awakening an echo in my heart, 
stirred there a feeling of uneasy dread. In spite 
of his reproaches I continued pensive, thought- 
ful, and apprehensive. With the hopes of the 
future there were blended many doubts and self- 
rebukes. 

o 2 
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The morning before our wedding-day had 
arrived, and I was busy packing up my ward- 
robe, ready for sending oflF to Cork, when to my 
extreme surprise Juliana Thornley entered my 
room, looking pale and haggard. She had been 
ill, she told me, and so closely watched by her 
brother that she had had no chance of commu- 
nicating with me. As she looked round upon the 
confusion of my room, she inquired what I was 
about to do. 

" I am obliged to leave these lodgings,'^ I an- 
swered, with a crimsoned face, and a faltering 
voice. " They were let a week ago, but the new 
tenants are not come." 

*'And where are you going, Rhoda?^' she 
asked, 

" I don't exactly know," I said. 

''My dear," she replied, in her amiable, 
plaintive tone, '' I was to have been something 
like a mother to you. You might tell me any- 
thing." 

" Could you keep a secret faithfully, Juliana ? '* 
I asked, yielding to the strong impxilse which 
urged me to open my heart to some woman. " If 
T told you, would you ever mention it again ? " 
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''Never!" she said, eagerly, ''What is it, 
Rhoda ? You may trust me, dear/' 

So sitting beside her on one of my boxes which 
I had finished packing, and with our arms twined 
round one apother's waists, I spoke to her in full 
and unreserved confidence of my approaching 
marriage, and the necessity of keeping it a pro- 
found secret. 

"I want to know how I shall make mvself a 
good wife," I said in conclusion. " I feel just as 
if I were standing before the closed doors of a 
new house, whose inner life, its duties, and cares, 
and customs I am altogether ignorant of. To- 
morrow I pass over the threshold to return no 
more, never more, to my girlhood; somehow 
my heart shrinks at the thought of it with 
terror and dismay, .1 cannot penetrate the 
mystery. I cannot see into the future, wherein 
I shall be Edward^s wife. If I could but for one 
minute look through those dense and barred 
doors, which will not be opened for me till they 
close upon me for ever ! Can you tell me any- 
thing of what I shall find on the other side, 
Juliana? I have never known any married 
people, and I am so young yet. Can you tell me 
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why I am so afraid? Are there any secret 
chambers there ; dark unknown chambers^ which 
I must pass into with shuddering? Or is the 
new home all bright, and joyful, and full of 
honour ? " 

" You are a very odd girl, Rhoda/* was her 
answer. "There is nothing so very terrible in 
marrying young Clive. He is young, and rich, 
and handsome; and as to the wedding being a 

w 

secret at present, it can^t be helped. Lieutenant 
Clive is not a Blue Beard, I suppose. Does poor 
James know about it ? " 

" Oh, yes ; he^knows,'' I said. " He sent me a 
ring this morning, my mother's wedding-ring. 
See ! it just fits me/^ 

'^ It is so like James," she murmured, '^he has 
such a feeling heart. Oh, Ehoda! I must give 
up all thought of being married to him now. 
Henry behaves like a bear. It was very nice to 
believe that there was somebody who loved me 
better than any one else in the world, and thought 
me all that was amiable and beautiful. But that 
is ended now." 

She wept bitterly for some time, and bemoaned 
her blighted hopes ; while I tried to comfort her. 
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but vainly, until she said it was time to leave me. 
She bade me farewell with a tearful and prolonged 
embrace, and murmured her congratulations 
amidst broken sobs. 

My wedding eve was a strangely quiet and 
tranquil one. There was none of that hurry and 
bustle of preparation, which ordinarily occupies 
the household, and distracts the thoughts of the 
bride from the anticipation of the coming mom- 
ing. There was no arranging of the marriage 
festival, no receiving of bridal presents, no 
arrival of wedding guests. It was a calm, still, 
frosty evening of early autumn, when the first 
chill of coming winter makes one turn gladly to 
the welcome warmth of the fireside, which has 
been so long forsaken. With the exception of 
Juliana's brief visit, I had been alone all day, and 
a mood of vague and somewhat mournful reverie 
had fallen upon me. Edward sympathised with 
it, for he too was very quiet. I sat on a footstool 
at his feet, for once choosing to acknowledge 
in symbol that he was to be my master. From 
time to time I glanced shyly at the exquisite face 
of my future husband, but no longer with the half 
latent sense of rivalry; rather with an^' intense 
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desire to read something of the feelings whicli I 
might reasonably expect to see written upon his 
frank features. Though he was silent, there was 
nothing of the pensive and foreseeing thought- 
fulness of my own spirit ; he was not striving to 
look into a dim future. It seemed to me, even 
then, that there was something of a cold glitter 
of triumph in his blue eyes; an irrepressible 
smile, in which there lurked an unuttered mockery 
of me, playing about his mouth. I know that 
after glancing up to him once or twice, I shud- 
dered a little, and wished that the morrow was 
farther oflF. 

Looking back, after a long lapse of years, I 
could almost weep over that young girl, who sat 
humbly at Edward Clivers feet on that wedding 
eve. So ignorant of life, yet believing that she 
had fathomed the gulf of shame to its lowest 
depths. So untried, yet fancying that she had 
passed through the bitterest trials, and that the 
end of the conflict was come. What there was 
in that vague shudder, whether it were dread of 
the unknown future, or an undefined distrust of 
the guide, whom I had accepted to lead me 
through that future, I could not tell; only my 
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spirits sank lower^ after mj stolen glances at 
Edward. Suddenly, my senses being sharpened 
and vivified by the excitement which I felt, I heard 
a soft sound, which escaped his ear; lifting up 
my head, I saw the door behind us gently opened, 
and Mr. Billington^s form appearing in the door- 
way, with his cunning face surveying us with 
critical scrutiny. 

Then there came a laugh; a slow, jeering, 
taunting laugh ; which made Edward spring to 
his feet, and face round in astonishment upon the 
intruder, 

•'Ah ! ah ! ah !'' laughed Mr. Billington, "this 
is an unexpected pleasure for us all. We owe it," 
and he kissed the tips of his fingers, " to the 
devotion of mv Juliana. I have not seen the fair 
creature, for my first duty lay here. So you are 
going to be married to-morrow, you young 
scoundrel ! '^ 

His voice had suddenly grown husky with 
passion. Edward's face paled and quivered, but 
he drew me closely to him, and spoke in a tone 
of earnest entreatv. 

" Go to your own room, Rhoda,^^ he said. '* I 
must explain to your father. Leave us together. 
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my darling. Billington^ I can explain everything 
when Bhoda is gone/' 

'^ I will not go/' I answered. " I will stay beside 
you, Edward. Whatever he has to say concerns 
me equally with you. "Why should I not hear 
what you both have to say ? '' 

'^ Go, Rhoda,'' said my guardian, sternly ; ''you 
must leave me to settle this matter. Gracious 
Heaven ! what has a child like you to do with 
the explanations men may make to each other ? '* 

''I will not go," I repeated, stamping my foot 
with a passion altogether strange to me. " You 
are playing with me, both of you. I insist upon 
hearing all you have to say to one another." 

'' Then we must wait until you arc are pleased 
to retire," said Mr. Billington, with a mocking 
smile. '' Clive and I await your pleasure.'' 

He took a comfortable seat near the fire, and 
leaning back in it began to hum one of his 
favourite tunes, with a provoking assumption of 
ease and patience; while Edward paced to and 
fro in the room with a face so gloomy and moody 
that I could scarcely recognise it. Not a word 
was spoken by any of us. The time-piece upon 
the mantelshelf struck the half-hour, and then 
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the hour^ and the half-hour again^ before my 
resolution permitted me to own that my persis- 
tence in it was useless and ridiculous. I felt 
unutterably miserable; but neither Edward nor 
my guardian appeared to see me ; so at last^ after 
several impatient movements about the room^ I 
stole quietly away, and left them to make the 
necessary explanations. 

Angry as I was at being thus treated like a 
child, I was more overwhelmed with blank won- 
derment. How had Mr. Billington obtained his 
release ? Edward had again and again assured 
me that his affairs were so complicated, and his 
creditors in Dublin so numerous, that months 
must elapse before he could be free ? What, too, 
was his anger against Edward, when he had given 
his consent to our secret marriage, had at last 
revealed my name, and had even sent me my 
mother^s wedding-ring ? I felt myself surrounded 
by an atmosphere of mystery. Not a sound 
reached me from the room below ; whatever com- 
munications were being made, they were uttered 
in tones so low that not an echo of them could be 
heard. I waited in a state of painful suspense 
and uncertainty ; at one moment resolving that 
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even at the last I would break my promise to 
Edward^ at the next shrinking from the idea of 
being again thrown upon Mr. Billington's guard- 
ianship. It was intolerable to think of going 
back to my former life. As I looked at it in all 
its irksomeness and bitterness^ I could not help 
but turn with something like hope to the ex- 
pectation of being Edward Olive's wife. But 
even that hope was perhaps at this instant being 
destroyed. 

At last I heard Mr. Billington's voice at my 
door^ and I hastened to open it. His face wore 
an impenetrable expression, but he bade me^ late 
as it was, return to the drawing-room for a few 
minutes before Edward left. I .obeved with 
alacrity. He was leaning against the chimney- 
piece, with his arms folded, and looking so gloomy 
and pale, that I flew to his side, with a sudden 
and undefined dread of some untold calamity. 
His eyes brightened a little, as I clasped his hand 
in both mine, but I saw by the direction of 
them that he was looking beyond me. I turned 
round, and saw that my guardian had followed 
me. 

''You must pardon my intrusion upon this 
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interview/^ he said, blandly. " We have both of 
us to explain something to you, Bhoda." 

Edward drew my hand fondly through his arm 
but said nothing; and the cloud upon his face 
grew blacker, 

''My Juliana/' continued Mr. BilHngton, 
" paid you a visit this morning, my child. She 
found you innocently engaged in making prepara- 
tion for your approaching nuptials. The sight 
touched her; it was an occupation she had once 
fondly hoped would be her own. ' At least,' said 
she to her own heart, * James shall not remain in 
durance vile while his adopted child is on the 
verge of marriage/ She flew to her bankers', and 
her solicitors ; and I am free ! " 

"You told our secret to Juliana Thornley," 
said Edward, in a hoarse whisper. 

"Yes,'' I answered, "but she promised to tell 
nobody, and she has only told Mr. Billington, 
who knew all about it before." 

"Exactly,'' said Mr. Billington, in his jeering 
tone. "It was no breach of confidence to tell one 
who knew all about it before; one who had sent 
you your mother's ring to be married with. My 
child, what a heart Juliana has ! But there must 
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be some little delay in your anion. A little mis- 
take has arisen between my young friend here, 
and myself. We shall have to make fresh 
arrangements ; as I cannot show myself abroad 
with that publicity which might be desirable, 
your wedding must be postponed untU Sunday. 
I wish to be present at it myself.*' 

''But why could you not tell me all this at 
once?" I asked, impatiently. ''You need not 
have tortured me so.'' 

" Tortured you, Rhoda ? " repeated Mr. Bil- 
lington. 

" Yes,'' I said, after a pause; during which both 
of them gazed curiously and anxiously upon me, 
as if wondering what my next words would be. 
"Why did you call Edward 'you young scoundrel,' 
when you came into the room ? ** 

"Did I call Clive a young scroundrel?" he 
said, in an accent of self-reproach, " I must re- 
tract it. I must apologise for it. Clive, forgive 



me. 



" But what did you mean ? " I persisted. 

" Well," said Edward, reluctantly, " I deserved 
it, Rhoda. I promised Billington to get his affairs 
settled before I was married ; but I might have 
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had to wait for months^ and how could I wait so 
long ? " 

*' But how did Juliana set him free so easily ? " 
I asked. 

" Oh, my darling ! '^ answered Edward, laugh- 
ing; "love will do anything. If you were in 
prison, shouldn'^t I be ready to sacrifice everything 
I had to release you ? But my feelings for Bil- 
lington are very different to Juliana^s.^' 

Most probably they were, for his eyes looked 
gloomily revengeful as they rested upon my guar- 
dian, and there were some hard lines about his 
lips not at all indicative of kindness. 

"But " I began again. 

" Oh V he exclaimed, stopping my mouth with 
a kiss, " don't argue, little woman ! We can do 
nothing but put off our wedding till Sunday. 
And by the way, it has come out that your name 
is not Temple." 

'' I am not Bhoda Temple ! " I cried, in amaze- 
ment. 

"No/^ he said, with a fresh revengeful quiver 
of his lips, "for some cursed cause or other, 
Billington misled me. Your name is Forester ; so 
you see I must buy a new licence. Thank 
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heaven you were not married under a false 
name/' 

My guardian laughed again that jarring^ 
taunting laugh which had first disturbed the 
tranquillity of our wedding -eve ; and I felt 
Edward's arm tremble as if with passion under 
my hand. 

"I don't understand it at all/' I said, un- 
easily. 

"Nor I/' replied Edward, "but this is just the 
fix we are in. We can't be married to-morrow ; 
and Billington says we must wait till Sunday, 
when he can be a witness ; for he must keep in 
close quarters till then. So now bid us good- 
night, and take care to sleep well." 

Until Sunday arrived; Edward was morbid and 
gloomy, but still displayed towards me a vehe- 
ment, restless, passionate fondness, which would 
not suffer him to tear himself away from me, nor 
permit me to pursue any kind of employment in 
his presence. He must sit beside me, or lie at 
my feet with my hand looked in his. It was not 
enough, he said, to hear and see me, he must 
feel that I was close to him. Sometimes I grew 
very weary, and begged to be released; to be 
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allowed to employ my hands^ and do some sewing ; 

or to be permitted to read some of the books be 

had given me ; but it was of no avail. What 

he required of me was to submit myself to 

be admired^ caressed^ and worshipped as he 

pleased. 

A serene, peaceful Sunday morning, so early 

in the day that very few of the houses were open 

as we passed along the streets, was the time of 

the celebration of our secret marriage. Edward 

appeared gloomy, and ill at ease ; but I soon forgot 

to notice his expression in the new and deep 

emotions of my own heart, as I listened to the 

solemn and life-binding contract into which I had 

so carelessly entered. Now I trembled. What- 

ever this man was, and how little I knew of him 

after all! I owned him as my superior and 

master, my head and husband, to whom I was to 

be in subjection, and to whom, before God, I 

vowed obedience and love until death should part 

us. I earnestly longed for more time to consider, 

but it was too late. I was already entering into 

the mystery ; my life was being welded into his 

life, whom I had accepted as the ruler of my 

coming years. And my soul recoiled from the 
VOL. I. n 
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pledge she had given in her thoughtlessness and 
foDy. 

I glanced at Edward to see if he was conscious 
of the revulsion of feeling with which for the 
passing moment I regarded him. His features still 
wore an air of dissatisfaction and chagrin^ almost 
amounting to resentment, which was far from 
reassuring me. But my guardian stood opposite 
to him, and at my side, with an aspect of exulta- 
tion and triumph, which might well account for 
the disgust in Edward's face, and I felt instinc 
tively that the chief difficulties of my married 
life would arise from the insatiable and recurrent 
claims of this man, whom it would be almost 
impossible to shake off. He bade us farewell at 
the church door, with the promise to visit us very 
soon; and dismissed us with so loud and emphatic 
a blessing that a little group of beggars, gathered 
about the door, hailed him with loud cheers. The 
last sight I had of him was as he stood upon 
the lowest step, concealing his face, the tears 
supposed to be trickling down it, behind a large 
white handkerchief: a tableau which extorted 
a short, derisive laugh from the lips of my 
husband. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



My new home, my first real home ; for until 
now I had wandered about jfrom town to town 
with my guardian ; was a picturesque cottage on 
the cliffs overhanging the Cove of Cork. High 
walls covered with climbing plants surrounded it 
on all sides, except towards the bay, where the 
garden with its flower-beds, and orchard, and a 
trim tiny lawn, extended to the verge of the cliff. 
The cottage is gone now; many years after- 
wards I re-visited the place, and found no ruin 
even of the lovely little nest to which Edward 
Clive carried me. Two or three of the rooms 
vrithin exhibited an elegance almost fantastic 
a gorgeous, almost barbaric combination of colour 
and decoration ; of brilliant lights ; of blue and 
scarlet and gold; of bright-tinted curtains and 
carpets. Every niche and corner of the apartments 
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contained some exquisite and luxurious orna- 
ment. To me, accustomed onlv to the board- 
ing-house style of decoration, the whole place 
appeared a fairy scene of delight and splendour, 
in which it would be impossible to be anything 
but happy. Edward led me with boyish glee 
from room to rdom, expatiating volubly upon the 
costly details of the home to which he had 
brought me. 

" You say nothing, my beauty," he exclaimed 
at last; when he had brought me into a room 
overlooking the garden and the wide view of the 
sea beyond the cliffs ; which he said was to be my 
own, and upon which he had lavished every fancy 
of his prodigal taste. I stood motionless in the 
centre of the room, looking round in bewilder- 
ment upon the profusion of ornaments, to which 
he had been calling my attention with the impa- 
tient eagerness of a child displaying a new toy to 
his playfellow. 

" I like it," I said, half shyly. 

'* Do you know," he said, '^ that careless, regal 
approbation is excessively becoming to you ; but 
somehow it exasperates me. Any other girl 
would go into ecstacies, and hang about my neck. 
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and only answer me with kisses ; while you stand 
still there^ glance your dark eyes round it^ and 
say a Uke it.' ^' 

" Don't think me ungrateful, Edward/' I said, 
stealing to his side, and drawing his arm round 
me. 

" But I do,'' he replied, shaking me with an 
expression of playful displeasure; *' ungrateful, 
and as chilly as the Arctic snows. I admire 
your tranquil composure, but it freezes me/' 

" I don't feel tranquil at all," I answered, sigh- 
ing. " I did not think you were so rich, Edward. 
This place bewilders me; everything is so very 
beautiful and grand. But it does not seem like 
home ; it glitters too much." 

"That is what I like," he rejoined. **I want 
nothing sombre or homely as you call it, about 
me. ' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die,' is my motto. Why, you see, my wise little 
woman, if Bruin took it into his head to indulge 
himself with an article of luxury like you, all my 
riches would take to themselves wings and fly 
away. So I gather my roses while I may." 

He spoke moodily, and his face was overcast 
as he looked down 'at me, for some minutes, 
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and twisted his fingers through the thick braids 
of my hair^ while I suppressed all token of the 
pain it caused me^ save the uncontrollable and 
momentary twitching of my eyebrows. 

''Brave Httle woman/' he said^ when he re- 
leased me; ''I was wondering how long you 
would bea]> this pain without complaint. I could 
not endure it for an instant ; a moment of pain 
is insupportable. You love me after your own 
fashion though, for if you will not take too many 
kisses from me^ you will let me torment you. 
Well, it will suit me in some moods.'' 

"You are mistaken/' I answered, laughing. 
" Mark you, if I had supposed you knew what 
you were doing, I should have rebelled. I'm 
going to be no slave, nor an article of luxury, as 
you so poUtely call me. I thought you were 
thinking about your brother, as I was. Edward, 
I want to know why you have not learned to do 
something for yourself, if you are so dependent 
upon him?" 

" Work ! " he ejaculated, in a tone of disgust ; 
"now, my darling, do you suppose I am fitted 
for any kind of labour ? If Bruin were to cast 
me off, and by Jove 1 he might any day, and no 
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wonder either^ I could only live on my wits, as 
your worthy step-father does. You would be a 
famous help-mate/' 

There was an undertone of seriousness in 
Edward^s voice which filled me with dismay ; but 
I strove to banish from my mind the vague 
apprehensions that threatened my happiness. I 
set myself to discover in what manner I could 
best assume my position in my new home as a 
wife and mistress ; and especially to regulate in 
some degree my husband's reckless extravagance ; 
which, I argued with myself^ must of a certainty 
tend to displease Bruin Clive, when he was called 
upon to defray the numerous claims accumulating 
in Edward's name. 

But in these plans^ so pleasant to me in my 
novel situation, I found myself defeated at the first 
outset. Lieutenant Clive had set over his house- 
hold a confidential servant, who seemed to me 
invested even with an indefinite authority over 
myself; especially during Edward's frequent 
absences in the discharge of his military duties 
in the town of Cork, where his regiment was 
stationed. This woman soon made me feel that 
I was unable to cope with her in my attempt to 
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carry out any project wliich was opposed to ber 
own views. 

Thus left to myself for many hours and days of 
utter leisure and solitude^ I grew sensitively and 
morbidly reflective. My heart preyed upon it- 
self. I was never weary of testing and analysing 
the new tie which bound me irrevocably to my 
husband^ in order to learn its strength and dura- 
bility. Every thought which passed through my 
mind^ with respect to Edward^ I challenged^ that 
I might measure the degree of affection I felt 
for him. Every word and look of his, however 
trifling, was weighed tmd sifted, and minutely 
examined in every bearing it could be made to 
assume. I suffered nothing, either in my own 
heart or in his conduct, to escape the judicial 
scrutiny of my unhealthy introspection. I know 
now that the best man on earth could scarcely 
have come forth spotless from a study so silent 
and severe. Conviction was speaking, as it does 
so often, too late for remedy; and in the depths 
of my heart there awoke a mournful wail, which 
haunted me day and night, with the cry that '! 
did not love him. 

I think if my circumstances had been diffexc 
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if I had had housewifely duties to occupy me, or 
if I had been surrounded with the pomp and 
eclat of a young bride ; this knowledge could not 
have come so soon, and might not have come at 
all. But the profound loneliness of my position 
fostered the melancholy that was closing upon 
me. I had had no opportunity for assimilating 
myself with my husband, or of identifying myself 
with his pursuits, before this keen and searching 
scrutiny proved but too clearly that no real union 
was possible between us. A fatal light dispelled 
too soon my enchanted sleep, and a deadly terror 
oppressed me as I now opened my eyes to the 
life so broadly and garishly displayed. 

I turn away with a shudder even now, when 
I recall the light in which Edward was revealed 
to me. Mean, selfish, and vain; self-indulgent 
and sensual ; a coward and a liar. My depend- 
ence upon Mr. Billington had been a disgrace ; 
but my relationship to Edward was an odium — an 
infamy. 

Since there was no love to fill my girlish heart, 
this deep sense of shame, which had been my 
torture throughout my life with Mr. Billington, 
became now an absorbing and profound passion. 
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No vanity or self -love aided me in sustaining it ; 
and I grew keenly sensitive to every token of the 
estimation in which I was held in the neighbonr- 
hood. I did not fail to urge Edward from time 
to time to acknowledge our marriage^ and to 
appease me^ he would often promise me to do so ; 
but; either through indolence or cowardice^ or 
the dread of ridicule at being overreached and 
entrapped by the gambler's daughter^ he always 
postponed his design ; telling me that he had 
already so exasperated his brother by his heavy 
demands upon his wealth during his residence in 
Ireland, it would be madness to inform him of 
this new folly, while Mrs* Ashworth had full 
scope to exercise her powerful influence over him. 
'^Our regiment will soon be recalled/' he said, 
'^and then we can present ourselves together 
before Bruin. When he sees you, if he has one 
drop of blood in hi^ veins like mine, he will 
forgive me. I dare not write to him about it. 
I am only a graceless sinner in his eyes.'' 

From that time my imagination busied itself 
in picturing the scene of our first interview with 
Bruin Clive^ and in rehearsing the speeches with 

to kasen his displeasure. 
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Even the stem Mrs* Afihworth I won to favour 
hy my eloquent pleadings ; until at last upon my 
melancholy there stole a feverish ^and almost 
impatient hope of a time not far distant when I 
might wear my honour as a wife, and perhaps be 
owned by the kinsfolk, whose mansion— jmy 
mother's early home— was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mr. Clivers estate* 

The appearance of Mr. Sillington served in 
some measure to divert my anxieties, though it 
could not dispel the clouds of mortification which 
shadowed me whenever I thought of the misfor- 
tunes to which his assumption of paternal claims 
and authority had exposed me. He arrived one 
morning after Edward had been indulging in a 
carouse, which ended in his servant Trevor 
bringing him to the cottage helplessly drunk; 
and we were loitering over a late breakfast in 
sulky silence, which I did not choose to break 
by any remark leading either to conciliation or 
a quarrel. My guardian looked a little less 
brilliant than usual, with fewer rings and chains 
adorning his person, and with clothes less snowy 
white and glossy black, as though both tailor and 
laundress had neglected his orders. But his de» 
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meanour was as marked with importance and 
self-possession as ever; and his voice had never 
been richer or fuller in tone than when he con^ 
gratulated me on the loveliness of my home. 

^* It is a perfect bijou, Rhoda/' he exclaimed ; 
'^ small^ but elegant ; a fitting residence for you, 
until you can take proud possession of your 
husband^s ancestral domains. But, stay ! Pardon 
me ; I had forgotten for the moment. And what, 
after all, are the advantages of birth? I have 
no narrow prejudices. The nobility of nature is 
the nobility for me ; and to see you thus provi- 
dentially affianced to one of nature's noblemen 
is a prouder satisfaction to me than to address 
you as a coronetted peeress." 

'* Hang it, Billington ! " ejaculated Edward, 
" let us have none of your flummery, unless you 
could cram Rhoda with enough of it to make her 
decently civil to a poor devil of a husband.'* 

'' You are pleasant,*' rejoined Mr. Billington ; 
" ever jocund and gay. Life must be a merry 
pastime for my child with such a companion. 
It will be a scene of gorgeous triumph when 
circumstances will permit you to take her home 
to your brother's splendid mansion; where I 
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shall visit her with a delight and satisfaction 
which alone can surpass the overpowering emo- 
tion with which I behold her the centre of so 
much bliss^ the light and life of these sumptuous 
boudoirs." 

" Billington/* said Edward, with an oath, " if 
you can't read Rhoda's cursed sulkiness in her 
face, you are blinder than a bat." 

" Sulkiness ! ** he exclaimed ; *^ oh, no ! Rhoda 
cannot sulk with you. Come, come ! If there 
is any trivial misunderstanding between you, let 
me be the harbinger of peace ; let me bear the 
olive branch." 

'^ She is for ever harping upon my owning our 
marriage," answered Edward ; '^ after all the pre- 
cious care you took to see that it was legal. It 
is the cursed bondage that frets one." 

" What is this I hear, my daughter ? " he 
cried; "for I will yet call you by that dear, 
familiar title. Have you so soon forgotten how 
this most excellent young gentleman took you 
without fortune — nay, from the very jaws of 
poverty and distress — and has cherished you even 
at the risk of incurring the anger of an incensed 
brother? I travelled hither to recommend an 
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early and humble acknowledgment of your union 
to Bruin Clive^ Esq.^ whose estates I had the 
pleasure of viewing in the first flush of summer 
beauty only a few days ago, and who, ignorant 
of the relations existing between us, declined to 
indorse a little bill of mine/' 

^^ Confound you ! " exclaimed Edward, furiously. 
^' Have you dared to thrust yourself upon Bruin ? 
If you ever set yoiu* foot within Burcot gates 
again, I'll teach you a lesson or two, as I have 
done your precious daughter here/' 

" I do not fully comprehend you,'' replied my 
guardian, eyeing Edward so calmly that his gaze 
fell under the steady scrutiny. " It is just within 
the possibilities that I may have a lesson or two 
to teach you. But you are joking stiU, my young 
friend; I see it by that smile upon your lips. 
No doubt you have taught our precious Bhoda 
many a lesson wHch she will remember as long 
as she lives. But, my child, I have a little 
matter to settle with Lieutenant Clive, of which 
he may inform you himself when he can ' intermix 
grateful digressions.' For, like our common 
mother, I suppose I may say of you, ^ Prom his 
lip not words alone pleased her.' " 
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Thus ordered; I withdrew in languid acqui- 
escence. I should not have troubled myself 
any further with their business^ had not Mr. 
Billington come to bid me farewell^ and informed 
. me that he intended to remain in the neigh- 
bouring town ; to watch over my interests, as he 
assured me, until the regiment was recalled to 
England. 

It was the same day, but later on in the morning, 
that I was so deeply buried in my miserable 
thoughts, as to be unaware of the approach of 
the elderly servant of whom I have before 
spoken, until I felt her cold hand laid suddenly 
upon mine. 

^^ A gentleman has called upon Lieutenant 
Clive, and wishes to see you," she said. 

" Tell him I never see strangers/' I answered. 

"I did so,'* she returned. "But he is a clergy- 
man — Lieutenant Olive's tutor, he says; and he 
comes from Burcot." 

That was enough to decide me. I sprang 
from my seat, and hastened across the little 
entrance-hall to the room where the stranger was 
waiting. It was evident, as I opened the door, 
that he was examining the place curiously, for 
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he had not taken a seat^ and he was leaning over 
a writing-table, upon which Edward had left 
some papers. The click of the handle as I let 
it go from my hand aroused him^ and he came 
forward to meet me without embarrassment. At 
first sight, his venerable white hair, upon a head 
slightly inclined forward, gave me the idea of a 
man of advanced age ; but his frame was tall and 
muscular, his cheeks fall and ruddy, and his grey 
eyes, though deep-set, twinkled with a quick, 
impatient brightness. He met me with an out- 
stretched hand, a hand soft and round, which 
held mine in its clasp for a fuU minute, while 
his inquisitive and questioning eyes wandered 
over my face. 

"Mrs. Clive, I presume? "he said, "pardon 
me this intrusion, but I called to see my young 
friend, Edward Clive.*' 

*' I am sorry he is not at home,** I began. 

"Nay," he interrupted, with an air of gal- 
lantry, " since his absence has procured me 
admission to vou, I consider it a most fortunate 
incident. You will allow me to state that I am 
the Rev. John Todd Mitchell, of whom no doubt 
Edward has spoken to you. I was appointed tutor 
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and travelling companion to him and young 
Vigors of Sockton when they made the grand 
tour five or six years ago. You have a charming 
little nest here." 

" Very," I said, sighing unconsciously. 

"Then wherefore that sigh, my dear young 
lady ? " he asked. " A being so young and lovely 
should not have learned how to sigh yet. Leave 
sighs and sorrow to the aged. I may look upon 
the world as a wilderness, but you are scarcely 
out of your cradle, and should be entering upon 
life with unmixed anticipations of pleasure. Why 
do you sigh ? " 

He spoke in a tone of sentiment, and in a 
voice low, and soft, and plausible, with just so 
much of a northern accent as to betray that he 
was a canny Scotsman; while his subtle eye 
peered into mine as if he could see through 
them into the secret recesses of my mind. As he 
paused for my answer, I dropped my eyelids, and 
motioned him to take a seat opposite, but he 
placed himself on the sofa beside me. 

" What a charm there is in youth I " he said, 
musingly ; " what a freshness and keenness of 
feeling ! I assure you, Mrs. Clive, I would rather 

VOL. I. I 
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bear [ all the bitter sorrows^ ay^ and mortifi- 
cations^ of my youth over again — ^and they were 
miserable enough^ than have the deadness and 
insensibility which I feel creeping over me." 

'^ I would give years upon years of my Ufe," I 
exclaimed^ ^' just to be calm and insensible/' I 
stopped suddenly^ for I had been led into more 
passionate expressions than pleased me; and I 
recollect murmuring something about being very 
much alone. His keen eyes were at their work 
again^ making rapid observations on the changes 
in my features^ and the uncontrollable flush which 
1 felt creeping over my face, in spite of all my 
efforts to recover a dignified composure. 

You have seen Captain Vigors?'* he said. 

No? Well I am surprised. He is one of 
Edward's greatest &iends, and he is in Cork. So 
also is Lady Vigors, and Miss Caroline Vigors. I 
was fortunate enough to escort them as far as 
Dublin ; but there I had business which detained 
me. You know the name of Sillington? ** 

"Yes," I answered with difficulty. 

" This person," continued the clergyman, " has 
lately made his appearance at the residence of my 
£dend. Bruin Clive, and dropped some mysteri- 
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ous liints concerning Edward. Mr. Clive and Mrs. 
Ashworth^ an elderly lady who has been almost 
like a mother to Edward^ deputed me to come 
over to Ireland and make some inquiries about 
this man. Indeed^ Mrs. Ashworth was on the 
point of coming herself^ but as I said^ she is 
getting into years. I discovered that he had 
occupied handsome apartments in Dublin with 
his daughter^ a girl of considerable beauty^ but of 
masculine manners^ and perhaps a little wild and 
thoughtless. Sillington was imprisoned for debt^ 
was released by a young officer^ and both father 
and daughter disappeared; the latter with the 
young gentleman in question^ who led her to 
believe that she was legally married to him." 

Mr. Mitchell made an emphatic pause, but I 
continued silent. 

"My dear young creature," he resumed, "I 
followed Edward down to Cork, and I made a few 
inquiries from George Vigors, and a few other 
of his brother officers. I find that the lad is 
losing caste among them. They are beginning to 
shun him; he will be compelled to leave the 
regiment if he goes on as he does. Gambling 
and cheating does not do in a gentleman." 

I 2 
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that Edward should marry Miss Caroline Vigors, 
of whom I spoke before, as having come with 
Lady Vigors to Cork, to be near her brother for 
a few weeks, in this lovely neighbourhood. But 
— ^you understand me, Fm sure." 

*^ I would write to Bruin Clive myself, if I 
dared,^' I cried. 

" I should strongly advise you not," he said, 
earnestly. " Bruin has pardoned several of 
Edward's escapades abeady, and I apprehend he 
would regard this as the worst of them all. Still 
if you should ever want a friend, you may apply 
to me, and I will use all my influence over him in 
your behalf. As my cousin Byron says, you are 
* drooping, as a wild-born falcon with dipt wing.' 
If you wish to confide in an elderly friend, who 
has seen life in all its phases, believe me you 
could repose your confidence in no truer or more 
faithful friend." 

But as my lips continued sealed, Mr. Mitchell 
at last rose to take his departure, with a promise 
that he would soon come to see me again. I 
watched him crossing the enclosed garden to the 
door which shut it jealously in. He stopped to 
speak to the gardener who was at work, and 
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remained for some minutes conversing with him, 
apparently about the garden, for he flourished 
his cane about in various directions. Again he 
stopped to speak to the gardener's boy ; but at 
last he was fairly out of the grounds, and the 
door closed behind him. Then I began most 
earnestly to ponder over what he had been saying 
to me; and I found that he had succeeded in 
implanting several roots of bitter suspicion and 
anxiety. I thought him a strange and inquisitive 
old man. I little knew that his prying curiosity 
would eventually lead him to the discovery of a 
secret which was to influence my future life. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Bitter roots which bore fruit speedily. To 
Mr. Billington my husband had spoken these 
•words : " After all the care you took to see that 
our marriage was legal.** Mr. Mitchell had said 
to me, with a significant glance, *'He led her 
tc believe she was legally married to him.** 
Knowing, as at last I did, the character of the 
husband, who had vowed to honour and cherish 
me as long as we both lived, I found it impossible 
to withhold my belief in the conviction pressed 
upon my reluctant and aching heart, that Edward 
had designed to dupe me into some illegal mar- 
riage, from which my guardian's opportune release 
from custody had alone rescued me. I remem- 
bered the falsehood about my name, which I had 
set down to Mr. Billington ; but now I ascribed 
it to Edward: and very soon, as I pieced 
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detached and floating scraps of evidence, I came 
to the conclusion that the former had known 
nothing of our proposed union until Juliana 
Thomley had informed him of it. This ring, 
my mother's wedding-ring, was itself a lie, and 
the symbol of a lie. The odium of my position, 
which had condemned me to irksome solitude, 
I had borne perhaps with fretted impatience, 
but I had borne it in silence for his sake; to 
this was now added the anguish of finding him 
false to me to his heart's core. I cared little 
that he had already begun to weary of me, in 
comparison to the agony of indignation which 
I suffered at the thought of the misery to which 
he would without ruth or pity have consigned 
me. Now I could understand his ill-concealed 
chagrin, and Mr. Billington''s evident exultation. 
No doubt my guardian would take care to profit 
by his discovery of Edward's plot against me. 
Had I but known it then; had I detected the 
deception to which I had well nigh fallen a 
victim ; no considerations of expectancy, no dread 
of poverty, would have been strong enough to 
prevail upon me to marry him. But I had 
believed in his love ; in his frank and ingenuous 
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nature; in his professed hopes of becoming a 
better and nobler man; in his eager attention 
to my poor girlish teachings of a purer life. 
I could see how I had been made a dupe from 
the very first ; how the gambler's daughter had 
been made odious in the eyes of all who might 
have befriended me in my desolation. I had 
been isolated, and separated from every chance 
of help. And what could I do now? Was I 
not equally friendless ? Did this discovery of 
a deliberate and irreparable injury planned 
against me absolve me from a vow, one half of 
which it would be impossible for me to keep? 
Or was it my imperative, wifely duty to hide, 
if I could not master, the strong and passionate 
repugnance that already shook my spirit, as I 
shrank in imagination from meeting Edward 
again ? I was so young, I murmured pityingly 
to myself, and there was no one who cared to be 
my counsellor and comforter. Strange that in 
my extreme passion, while I was baffled and be- 
wildered in every effort to form some resolution 
respecting my future conduct, a new-bom anxiety 
sprang up as to my fatal gift of beauty, which 
Edward prized as my only claim to his affection. 
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With a pang of dismay I looked upon myself, 
pale, and sorrow-stricken, and haggard; with lan- 
guid eyes, and eyelids red and swollen; and 
standing before the mirror in my dressing-room, 
which reflected faithfully every symptom of dis- 
tress, I wept with the trembling image of my 
own distress, which was my only companion in 
my helpless and bitter regret ; until my face was 
stained with tears such as I had never shed in the 
worst of my former troubles* 

I heard Edward enter the room, but I stood 
still, motionless and unnerved. He came and 
placed himself beside me, and the glass reflected 
us both. I see him so distinctly now ! His 
bright, dibonnaire beauty, with all its youthful 
colour and soft curves ; the fair curls lying back 
from his forehead; the radiant, tender, wistful 
eyes; the delicate, ideal grace; the small, rich, 
pulpy lips, curled with involuntary disdain, as 
he gazed upon my olive, tear-stained face, look- 
ing more heavy and forlorn from the masses of 
dishevelled hair hanging about it. But I flashed 
back his disdain with eyes that flamed amid their 
tears. 

" Are you angry with me, Rhoda? " he asked 
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in a gentle and winning tone, which stole into 
my ear like an unexpected and soothing strain of 
music. '' Are these tears for my absence ? Has 
the day seemed long to you ? '' 

The melodious voice, and the timid, fluttering 
touch of his fingers upon my burning forehead, 
as he pushed back my thick hair, seemed like a 
momentary reprieve. A scornful word or a 
frown would have opened the flood-gates of my 
fierce resentment, and I could not foresee whither 
it would carry me. There came a rapid, though 
gentle, revulsion of feeling as Edward drew me 
tenderly to his arms ; a hope suddenly dawned 
upon my despairing heart, that he might yet 
learn to love me as I longed to be loved. We 
were both so young still. 

'^You pale little trembler," he said, in the 
same soothing tone ; " see how you have disfigured 
yourself with crying ; but I cannot be angry with 
you. Your temples, too, are throbbing and 
feverish; I must be your physician. There, do 
not talk, love. See, I will bathe your forehead 
till you are calm and refreshed.^' 

It was a cloudless, sultry day, with heated 
vapours quivering along the dim horizon. Not a 
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breath stirred; the leaves of the clematis and 
honeysuckle drooped round the open window 
motionless. Now and then there came a faint 
twitter as from little birds gasping for the cool of 
the evening; the tide broke against the cliffs 
with a drowsy monotone ; the flags at the mast- 
heads of the vessels in the bay hung heavily^ 
as if they would never again unfurl and flutter in 
the wind. A stupor, the reaction of my violent 
agitation, began to oppress me, and Edward^s 
tender voice and lulling caresses fell upon my 
troubled spirit like a calm after a storm. I gave 
myself up to his care, as he shut out the merci- 
less glare of the sunshine, and bathed my 
temples, and sat beside me in pleasant stillness, 
broken only by his whispered assurances that 
he loved me better than anything else in the 
world. 

I was content to sit still, with my head resting 
upon his shoulder, where the dull, heavy throbbing 
of the veins in my temples beat in audible pulsa- 
tions. I was incapable of sustained thought, and 
I liked the low-toned, love-like phrases which had 
almost a novel sound, yet as of an old, well- 
remembered song. The soft, cool touch upon my 
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forehead^ the tender, protecting manner, were 
very grateful to me. So I barred my breast 
from the suspicions which had stung me so 
sharply ; and began to dream of a possible happi- 
ness when I occupied my true position, and 
Edward could gratify his pride and fondness in 
my appearance as his wife. 

" I am well now," I said, when he had patiently 
tended me until the sun was going down quickly 
towards the vaporous horizon. "I could fancy 
that you love me again to-day, Edward, even 
though I look plain and ill." 

I always love you, my darling,^^ he replied ; 

but you are not looking ill now. The rich 
colour is come back to your cheeks and lips, and 
there is a divine smile in your eyes. Ah ! if you 
would only smile always ! " 

" I will try," I said; "but, oh ! Edward, your 
tutor, Mr. Mitchell, came here this morning. ' 

Edward whistled, and a comical expression of 
dismay and amusement spread over his face. 

" The old mischief-maker,^^ he exclaimed. 
"Mrs. Ashworth has sent him over as a spy, 
but I can wind him round my little finger. He's 
always picking up fag-ends of gossip and piecing 
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them together, till he would make you believe 
your own brother was a scoundrel. I must take 
care to throw him a bone or two to carry away to 
his kennel." 

^^ Is he a good man ? " I asked. 
'^ A good man ! " and Edward laughed till the 
tears stood in his eyes. " He can look remark- 
ably like one at times. He says he is all things 
to all men, you know. But what did he tell my 
wife?" 

'' He told me," I said, not daring to speak of 
that suggestion which had most troubled me, 
" that Miss Vigors is come over to Cork." 

" Hence these tears ! '* cried Edward. " If I 
had known, Fd have kissed each one away singly. 
Yes, Miss Vigors and her mamma are here, to be 
near George they say. Didn^t I tell you she 
hunted Bruin till she lost all hope and patience ? 
By Jove ! if I could only see her when she first 
knows Fm caught and done for I " 

" What. is Lady Vigors like? " I asked. 

^'A grand, old dame," he answered, " stately 

and patrician; looks as if she always called me 

^that collier's son' to her daughter. But they 

are as poor as Job ; and both George and Carry 
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must marry for money, so the old woman is just 
civil to me. Burcot used to be theirs, till Bruin 
bought it from old Sir George. Rhoda, our regi- 
ment will soon be ordered home now ; and then, 
my darling, we must throw ourselves upon Bruin's 
mercy.'' 

My heart bounded with delight, for Edward's 
pleasant voice and frank, open face, were both 
alike earnest ; and not a doubt of his sincerity 
clouded my happiness. I should care very little 
for lessened income and the need of economy, 
if I could only face the world without a feeling 
of shame. 

" My love," said Edward, a few minutes after- 
wards, breaking in upon my delicious reverie, 
^' the heat of the day is over, and I long to take 
you out on the bay. The evening breeze from 
the land will complete your cure.^' 

I was reluctant to venture out, but a refusal 
seemed too ungracious ; so I dressed myself with 
sedulous regard for my husband's fastidious taste^ 
and, receiving his complaisant approbation, I 
accompanied him to the quay. 

It was a pleasant sail. The sounds of busy 
life, which had been hushed through the day. 
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seemed to awaken with redoubled animation. 
The songs of the seamen and fishers reached our 
ears^ softened by the water. The splashing of 
the oars and the laughter of the pleasure-parties 
in other boats delighted me. Edward^ too^ was 
in the gayest spirits^ and his light-hearted frolics 
stirred my own mirthfuhiess, until I forgot, for 
the time, every cause of depression. 

We returned at the coolest and loveliest 
moment of the twilight, while a soft but clear 
light lingered upon the sky. The quay was 
thronged with promenaders, divided into gay 
groups, who were chatting, laughing and flirting, 
but all idle. This was the ordeal I dreaded, for 
I had to pass through the midst of them. With 
absorbed solicitude Edward assisted me to leave 
the boat, seemingly jealous that my feet should 
touch the stone steps by which we ascended, and 
leading me carefully up them, unobservant of a 
group who were watching us from the parapet 
above, and whom I had seen at my first nervous 
glance at the pier. Scarcely had we accom- 
plished the ascent, when an imperious voice 
called *' Lieutenant Clive," in a tone which 
made him start and drop my hand, though I 
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detected a lurking smile in his treacherous eyes 
as he turned to speak to the lady who had 
addressed him. 

I had time to notice my cousin and her 
mother, for I felt sure that these were my high- 
bom and high-bred relatives, as I stood a few 
paces on one side, while Miss Vigors coquetted 
with my husband. She was not nearly so hand- 
some as myself, but she possessed a certain style 
and air of fashion which I could never attain, 
after the quiet, country education in which I had 
been trained. I felt at once that she would 
command attention and win influence, when I 
should sink into obscurity; and now her large, 
light grey eyes were stealing glances at Edward^ 
which I knew must be strangely fascinating to 
him, as fine incense to his self-love and vanity. 
I was so engrossed in observing Caroline Vigors, 
that I scarcely looked at the stately and frowning 
woman beside her, who was evidently very 
anxious to bring their interview with Lieutenant 
Clive to a close. 

''I am coming to your cottage, Edward," I 
heard her say, while I stood leaning over the 
parapet, with hot tears raining down upon the 
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stonework; '^your brother gave me permission 
to set you to-rights if I could. So you had 
better prepare yourself for my visitation^ and get 
rid of any naughty thing there that would bring 
you into disgrace/' 

" You must give me more immediate notice/* 
he answered, laughing. " There may be things 
you would hurt by rough usage. But now I 
must say adieu^ and see this lady safe home.'' 

"I do not want to move just yet, Edward,*' 
I said, keeping my face steadily turned towards 
the sea, that neither he nor others should see 
my tears. But he heard the tremulousness of 
my voice, and, lounging against the wall beside 
me, he poured out a torrent of coarse invective 
against Caroline Vigors for the words to which 
he chose to ascribe my grief. 

For the ensuing weeks my husband remained 
at the cottage, though he spent most of his time 
in escorting Miss Vigors to every place of interest 
in the neighbourhood. She made quite a sen- 
sation, he told me; and her very marked pre- 
ference for him gratified his self-esteem. I was 
more alone than ever, though Mr. Mitchell paid 
me regular visits, during which he made many 
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close and cunning inquiries as to Edward's 
conduct. I learned afterwards that my husband 
led him to believe, with the utmost credulity, 
that we were not married ; and Mr. Billington, 
whose schemes for himself and me were not yet 
matured, did not deny his statements. So satis- 
fied was Mrs. Ashworth*s spy, by direct and 
indirect evidence, that he never touched upon 
the subject to me; and it was one that I was 
not willing to discuss with any stranger. 



CHAPTER X. 



A DEEPER melancholy and dejection now fell 
upon me. As Angelo to Mariana^ my husband 
'* left me to my tears^ and dried not one of then>. 
with his comfort; bestowed me on my own- 
lamentations ; and^ a marble to my tears^ waar 
washed with them^ but relented not," My life 
seemed stamped with despair; so that my sole 
consolation was the failing strength^ which ren* 
dered me a still more helpless sufferer. EdwardV 
varying moods, whether of boyish fondness, or o£ 
coarse and brutal anger, no longer roused mer 
from the dull, aching stupor of heart and brain,, 
to which I yielded without an effort to release 
myself from its apathetic wretchedness. I cared 
no more for the books, in reading which I had 
once endeavoured to lose the recollection of my 
forlornness. Only those which were histories of 
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treachery, and cruelty^ and degradation^ appeared 
true, and over these I pored with a hideous fas- 
cination. Torturing dreams haunted my sleep ; 
and in the daytime my thoughts were tormented 
with recalling the vUe or blasphemous communi- 
cations with which Edward delighted to arouse 
my fruitless efforts to silence him, or to escape 
from hearing them. I grew to loathe myself as 
being ''bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh." 
A monomania of restless and self-accusing anguish 
began to possess me. An anathema of deathless 
despair was for ever resounding in my heart, and 
echoing through my brain, in the words of my 
marriage vow, " until death do us part.*' 

I knew that I was nearing step by step the 
verge of an incurable madness. There was an 
arbour shadowed with honeysuckles and clematis 
in the garden, where I spent most of my time, 
gazing listlessly on the unwearied tides, ebbing 
and flowing in endless routine. But the busy 
merchant vessels, the fishermen's boats, and the 
elegant yachts which entered the cove, never 
attracted my attention for an instant, unless I 
could distinguish the flag of my husband's regi- 
ment upon the mast of the yacht which belonged 
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to Mm and some of his brother officers. Then 
there might come a keener sting, chafing for a 
moment the inertness of my gloom ; but it 
quickly died away in the monotony of the ever- 
lasting moan and murmur at the foot of the cliffy 
whose echo seemed to linger mournfully^ and 
prolong itself in an inarticulate wailing, which 
could penetrate no ear but mine. 

I gave up all inquiry and remonstrance. My 
husband should go on in his own way. Let him 
come or go when he would, no change could 
affect my dejection. He might boast of his 
flirtation with Caroline Vigors, but I complained 
no more ; neither that, nor his systematic gam- 
bling, of which Mr. Mitchell told me, could rouse 
me to the effort of appealing to his better nature. 
Sometimes I wondered faintly how long I should 
thus remain insensible to every emotion, except 
this dull, heavy misery, under which I sank hope- 
lessly. There was only one comfort, and that 
was my declining health. 

It was drawing near the end of September, 
when Mr. Mitchell, who had perseveringly visited 
me, in spite of my cold negligence of his atten- 
tions, called upon me with a face full of the 
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importance of the announcemeut he was about to 
make^ to tell xne that the long-talked-of orders 
had arrived^ and that the Mineshire militia would 
leave Cork in a fortnight. 

'^ Mrs. Clive/' he said, " it would be impossible 
to express the interest I feel in you, though you 
have maintained so persistent a reserve towards 
me. Pardon me if I wound your delicate feelings 
in my effort to render you a service. I have here 
a letter from my friend Bruin Clive, who desires 
me to inform him frankly of his brother s conduct 
towards you. Will you permit me to exert my 
influence with him on your behalf? " 

'^Oh, Mr. Mitchell!^* I exclaimed, bursting 
into a passionate flood of tears, '^ tell him I am 
heart-broken, and say how young and ignorant I 
am. He cannot help but pity me, if he is the 
good man you say he is. Edward might change 
yet, if he would forgive him once more.^' 

When Mr. Mitchell left me, this new hope 
shone the brighter for the midnight gloom which 
had preceded it. Edward must now return 
home, and if Bruin Clive welcomed me, a real 
change might possibly take place in him. I met 
him on his return with a smile, which had long 
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been a stranger to my face ; and when be asked 
the cause^ I answered tbat it was tbe recall of 
the militia. 

" Now/' I said, " you will tell your brother of 
our marriage, and place me in the position of 
your wife. Mr. Clive is not so inexorable. Nay, 
for your own sake you must explain, for he has 
written concerning me to Mr. Mitchell. He 
does not wish you to marry for money; and 
surely it will make no great diflference, if your 
wife is the niece, instead of the daughter, of Sir 
George Vigors." 

"Whatever do you mean?" he asked, in a 
surly tone. With trembling hope, I hastened 
to inform him of the circumstances of my 
mother's own clandestine marriage; wondering 
sorrowfully in my own mind whether she had 
repented it as sorely as I did mine ; and of the 
repudiation of her, and subsequently of myself, 
by her high-born kinsfolk. As I spoke there 
crept over me for the first time a sickening dread, 
lest the story should be a falsehood, invented 
by Mr. Eillington ; it seemed to me at the ,mo- 
ment, that in this lay the chance of extrication 
from my troubles. But the whole narrative 
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appeared to afford Edward unbounded gratifi- 
cation. 

"By Jove ! " he exclaimed^ drawing me to his 
side ; " it is the richest thing I ever heard of, and 
such a coincidence ! I remember hearing once 
of that Bhoda Vigors slipping the collar, and 
stealing off with the tutor. So she^s your 
mother. That's the way Billington knew all 
about us, George and me. Why it will put it all 
straight with Bruin, especially when he sees you. 
But Mrs. Ashworth will be raving mad. What a 
life we will lead at Burcot, Bhoda! My wife, 
sir, the niece of Sir George Vigors ! They won't 
disown Mrs. Edward Clive, I can promise you. 
Why ever did you not tell me before?" 

There was no doubt of Edward's pride and 
delight in the discovery. It appeared to me so 
exaggerated and irrational, that with an impru- 
dence of which I repented instantly, I hinted 
that he could not be so sure of Caroline Vigors's 
favourable reception of his suit, if he was so 
pleased at finding himself married to a half- 
aristocrat. I would have given all my small 
possessions to recall the taunt, for it had pierced 
his self-love, and wounded him deeply. 
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" By Heaven ! " he said, " I'll show you to the 
contrary. Til show you that Carry Vigors will 
accept me as I am ; will snap at me, without any 
reformation, &c. &;c. Til make her promise to 
take me for better or worse, scamp and profligate 
as she calls me. I swear I will, if if s twelve 
months from now. They want me to go over to 
Brest with them, and I'll go, instead of returning 
to Mineshire. I'll never own our marriage till 
I have it in her own handwriting that she loves 
me, and will have me for her husband; and then 
I'll just turn upon her, and let her know I am 
married, and to her own discarded cousin, too. 
By Jove! it wUl be a capital revenge for both 
of us." 

" Oh, Edward ! " I cried; ''forgive me saying 
that. I did not think what I was uttering. I 
know she would not reject you. Take me over 
to England, and let us see your brother at once. 
I thought you were obliged to return with your 
regiment ? ^' 

" Of course not,'* he answered, angrily. ''Who 
the deuce would be a slave like that ? It will be 
disbanded as soon as it returns. But I won't 
leave you behind; you will have to go with me. 
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What fun it will be to see you and Carry together 
on board the same steamer ! " 

I could not speak without a strong effort to 
restrain my passion^ for my indignation and dis- 
appointment had reached a point of intensity 
which I did not dare to let him know. Feeling it 
so needful to hide my feelings^ I did not answer 
his last remarks; but I ventured on a remon- 
strance^ which I had long resolved to make^ and 
which was in no way connected with the subject 
he was thinking over. 

" Edward/^ I said, "now you know who I am; 
be kinder to me, and I will try, oh ! so hard, to 
be more cheerful. If you only knew what makes 
me so miserable ! You say such dreadful things to 
me ; words that are not fit for any woman to hear, 
and they do so haunt me afterwards, when I try 
to forget them. Edward, I cannot keep my . 
thoughts and my soul pure, while you tell me such 
horrible things." 

For all answer to my faltering and troubled 
appeal, he gave utterance to a series of the wildest 
execrations, a torrent of profane blasphemy ; while 
he held my hands fast in his own, and looked in 
my face, with a smile of sneering defiance. 
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"There, my pretty prude," he said, in con- 
clusion ; '^ for the future I shall practise them over 
with you. I shall become quite a proficient under 
your training ; and sometimes, perhaps, you will 
be able to suggest some refinements/* 

" How can I help hating you ?'' I cried. " But 
it is enough now. My own soul is too dear to me ; 
dearer than my ignorant vows to you. I will 
protect it against you. I will never listen to you 
again." 

''And how will you escape listening, my 
amiable wife? " he asked, jeeringly. 

'' I will leave you,*' I said ; " I shall write to 
Mr. Clive, and tell him all. He can soon discover 
whether our marriage was true or not ; and if he 
is the good man you all say he is, he will rescue 
and protect me." 

'' So you will write to Mr. Clive, my love, and 
tell him all?" repeated Edward. *'And where 
shall I be ? and what will Morris be doing to give 
you such a capital chance of ruining me ? I thank 
you heartily, most heartily, for the information.** 

He flung me from him, and after standing at 
the window biting his nails, with a vicious 
expression upon his handsome face, he rang the 
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bell furiously for Morris ; gave her orders in my 
presence to intercept my letters, refuse admission 
to any visitor, and keep a strict watch over me. 
After which he left the house, and I saw him no 
more during the rest of the week. 

On the next Sunday morning I awoke, after a 
prolonged and profound slumber, with a feeling of 
strength and refreshment, such as I had not 
experienced for many weeks. Sometimes it 
happens that, after a long season of distress and 
perplexity, when the wearied brain has given up 
the last hope of rest, and the aching heart settles 
down into a grim patience of despondency, 
there comes upon the whole being, body, soul, 
and spirit, a divine reinforcement of the fainting 
powers ; like the sleep and the food given to the 
prophet when the journey which lay before him 
was too great for him. I supposed that before me 
lay a peaceful and silent day, such as my Sundays 
had generally been during my residence in the 
cottage; for I had long ceased to carry my 
troubles to the fashionable church, where the 
people I most dreaded to meet congregated in 
their gayest attire. Most of my Sabbath hours — 
truly hours of rest — had been spent, without any 
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upbraidings of conscience, in my favourite arbour 
upon the cliff; while I gazed dreamily, with half- 
closed eyes, upon the lovely scenery, with the 
odours of the scented flowers and the subdued 
sounds from the bay floating upon the air ; imtil 
I was rapt away from myself in forgetful, and 
only half-defined reveries, which gave to my 
inharmonious life its only tone of melody and 
sweetness. 

Such a solitary and silent Sunday I supposed 
lay before me, when, as I crossed the hall to the 
breakfast room, I heard my husband's voice within 
the closed door, raised in loud and querulous 
tones. I hesitated for a moment, and was about 
to make sure my retreat to my own room, when 
the door was opened by Trevor, and Edward 
detected me in an instant. 

'* Come in, Rhoda," he shouted, *' and give me 
some breakfast. What on earth keeps you so 
long in a morning ? You don*t take the trouble 
to dress yourself fit to be seen ; and if you spent 
the time in praying, you would be more mild, 
and submissive, £^d all that sort of thing. I wish 
you would be either saint or sinner." 

I made haste to prepare his coffee, and carried 
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it to him where he was sitting on a couch beside 
the window ; but his hands trembled too violently 
for him to take the cup from me, or to lift it to his 
parched lips. 

** I cannot/** he said, beginning to cry fretfully, 
like a tired child. " I cannot hold it. I'm come 
home to spend the last Sunday with you, Bhpda ; 
and we would have gone to church together ; but 
I am in torment. My heart is on fire ; hell-fire, 
that can never, never be extinguished." 

" Hush ! " I said, coldly ; for I believed he was 
only trying to alarm me. ^' It^s of no use to talk in 
that way to me.'* 

*'I swear to you that I am in torment," he 
continued, with a howl of anguish, in which there 
was the ring of real agony. " There are chains of 
fire coiled round my heart and head, and nothing 
will loosen or cool them. Put your hand here, 
Rhoda." 

He drew my hand upon his heart, and I felt it 
throbbing wildly and irregularly, with a fierce 
rapidity ; and then he lifted my fingers to his 
burning head. 

" Rhoda," he said, in a hissing whisper, as with 
his feverish hands he drew down my face to his. 
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the other day when I was swearing and cursing 
so horribly — ^you recollect it— I committed the 
unpardonable sin; that sin which can never be 
forgiven, neither in this world, nor in that which 
is to come. I knew it at the time. Oh 1 I know 
what right is as well as you. My sins were 
full measure before, and that made them overflow. 
It shut out my last chance, and I felt it in an 
instant. I always intended to repent, and lead a 
better life, you helping me; but it is too late. 
The blasphemy went up to heaven like a flame — 
the flames of Sodom — and was burnt into the 
book of God.'* 

"I do not know what to say to you/' T 
answered, laying my hands upon his forehead ; 
*' I have never thought of anything so terrible.. 
Sut we used to sing hymns at school, and some of' 
them are very comforting." 

I sang them, standing beside him ; my hands 
still resting on his temples: simple, fervent 
hymns, such as village choirs sing. There was a 
profound stillness pervading the early hour; 
not a sound about the house, except the chime of 
the waves very far distant, stealing in through 
the open window. Edward's swollen eyelids closed, 
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and lie seemed soothed by the soft and solemn 

tunes. Suddenly lie writhed his head from under 

my hands. 

" Good God ! " he cried ; '^ what horrible thing 

is this ? Is it you, Mary ? Are you come back 

to me wailing^ deeply wailing? Wait a little 

while, and I too shall wail everlastingly." 

''Edward/^ I said, loudly, ^^I am your wife, 
Rhoda Clive. There is no Mary here. What 
Mary do you mean ? " 

'^ I thought it was her voice again," he answered; 
'' she used to sing those hymns sometimes. Mrs. 
Ashworth made her one of the singers in the 
church at Bochton, or how should I have ever 
seen her? Don^t sing again, Bhoda, or it will 
kill me.^' 

I withdrew from his side, and sat down in 
moody silence. There was no difficulty in con- 
jecturing the whole history of the Mary he had 
called upon. He had fallen back upon the sofa, 
and appeared to be sleeping for a few minutes ; 
but at last he spoke fretfully, though without 
opening his eyes. 

''What are you staring at me in that cursed 
way for ? Ring for Trevor." 
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His servant probably guessed the occasion of 
his summons^ for he brought in some soda-water 
and brandy. At the sight of the glass^ Edward 
extended his hand eagerly^ and quickly drained 
it ; sinking back upon the cushions with a mut- 
tered oath^ when he found the draught was 
finished. 

No more tears; no more self-accusations; no 
more despair. He slept heavily for two or three 
hours^ while I sat watching him in a horror 
of thought that had never eddied through my 
young brain before ; for his words had betrayed 
an anguish such as had never entered into my 
heart to conceive. Upon this broad, white fore- 
head, smoother than the smoothest marble, there 
was revealed to me the invisible and indelible 
brand of remorse; and the large eyes, scarcely 
concealed by their blue veined lids, gathered, 
even in sleep, tears that could never be dried. 
The minutes prolonged themselves for me into 
hours of suffering; though I was too enthralled 
by the hideous imaginations and fears which be- 
set my spirit to break away firom watching, with 
keen scrutiny, the changes upon my husband's 
sleeping face. It grew tranquil and placid at last, 
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with a deep ricli colour upon it like that upon a 
child^s cheeks after a sweet slumber; and pre- 
sently he awoke, himself again, he said. After 
a few minutes'* recollection of what had occurred, 
he threw across the room to me a letter written 
to him by Bruin Clive; being, as he remarked 
with a sneer, intended quite as much for me as 
for him. 

It was an earnest, and most touchiugly forbear- 
ing expostulation with him upon his mad career ; 
his reckless crime and folly. There were no 
threatenings or menaces, except one towards the 
conclusion of the long and sorrowful appeal. It 
was this : — 

" The girl Mary More returned to us a few 
months ago; she has been dying ever since you 
discarded her in Ireland. Her mother told me 
this morning that she is dead, and cursed you for 
a murderer. What could I say to her ? Money 
is of no avail in a case like this. Mitchell writes 
to me that you have deceived some unhappy girl, 
and betrayed her into a false marriage, but this 
I cannot, and will not believe. Yet if it should 
be true, I forbid you to see my face again until 
you have made the only reparation that lies in 
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your power^ and can come to Burcot with your 
wife. If it be not true, or if she would rather 
leave you than become your wife after discovering 
your cruel treachery, tell her that I will provide 
a suitable home for her/' 

" Rhoda,'' said Edward, when I raised my eyes 
from the paper, and looked away upon the serene 
and unclouded sky bending so peacefully over 
our sinful earth, ''do you remember Clarissa 
Harlowe? Lovelace, that charming fellow, but 
ten times worse than I, always went into mourn- 
ing for the dear creatures, who died in conse- 
quence of their love to him. You would not 
object to my wearing a mourning suit for my 
poor Mary — a sweet, soft little creature/' 

I stayed no longer with the miserable man, but 
gathering up my dress that not a fold of it should 
touch him as I swept by, I left him without utter- 
ing a word. I had retained Mr. Clivers letter, 
that I might read it again in the quietness of my 
own room. Now I determined to appeal to him, 
and to cast myself upon his mercy. After fasten- 
ing my door securely, I spent the afternoon in 
writing to him a circumstantial account of my 
marriage to his brother, and of our subsequent 
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life^ and entreating him for his protection^ and 
his sanction to my resolve *to leave my husband. 
Edward came twice or thrice to my door while I 
was thus employed, swearing that he would burst 
it open ; but I maintained an obstinate silence, 
and after a while the house was once more stiU 
and soundless. 



CHAPTER XL 



When at length my bitter and wearisome task 
was ended^ the sun was sinking quickly to the 
faint sea-line in the west. I had not hindered 
myself with fruitless weeping; there had been 
little suffering in my heart, but instead of it a 
hard, stem, sullen swell of anger, beating against 
the last ruins of the love and hope I had built 
into my marriage with Edward Clive. Now, as I 
rose weariedly from my writing table, and with 
aching eyes stood at the window looking out 
upon the familiar and exquisite scene, there came 
across me a straage yearning aad quivering of 
spirit. This was my first home, and here Edward 
had brought me when my hopes were new-born, 
and when I cherished my love for him, as a 
callow nestling which would soon grow strong- 
winged enough to soar as far as his own rapturous 
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and impassioned love. There were some pleasant 
memories connected with this place^ as well as 
shameful ones. Possibly I should never know 
another home more wretched^ but the future was 
vague; an utter blank upon which I could deci- 
pher no characters. I felt that I should not quit 
without a pang the home of the past^ however 
miserable and blighted. 

As I leaned upon the window-sill^ I caught the 
sound of many voices in the garden below. My 
husband's clear and sharp, ordering Trevor about; 
Mr. Billington's smooth, yet obtrusive and high- 
toned; and Mr. Mitchell's as bland as my 
guardian's, but with a slower and more insinuating 
intonation. There were several other guests ; and 
now and then a laugh, which grated upon my 
ears, broke upon the quietness of the evening 
hour. It was a new thing for Edward to bring 
his companions to the cottage, but in it I saw a 
possible chance of forwarding my letter to Mr. 
Clive; with the hope that Mr. Mitchell might 
look for me in my favourite arbour. I left the 
house, and without passing near to the noisy 
group, reached it by a side- walk. The view which 
stretched before me was one of exquisite loveli- 
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ness. The Cove and the open sea beyond it were 
apparently as motionless and transparent as some 
shallow lake among sheltering mountains^ while 
across the sky^ wing-shaped and dove-coloured 
clouds seemed to stretch broodingly from one 
horizon to the other, under whose cover the pale 
stars began to twinkle feebly in the deep blue 
expanse. I grew calmer myself as I gazed ; I had 
forgotten for the time both my troubles and my 
purpose, when I was startled to hear a voice close 
beside me. 

" You are thinking of those lovely lines of my 
cousin Byron's," said Mr. Mitchell, in his soft 
tones, and Scotch accent. 

" * Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me, and of my sou], as I of them ? 
Is not the loye of them deep in my heart 
Vii^ith a pure pasaion ? should I not contemn 
All objects if compared with these ? and stem 
A tide of suffering, rather than forego 
Such feeling for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turned below.*'* 

" I was not thinking of Byron," I answered ; " I 
know very little about him. But ' a tide of suffer- 
ing * reminds me of some words, only three, which 
have been running through my thoughts all the 
week. I do not remember where they are.'' 
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" What are they ? '^ asked the clergyman. 

*' ' Perfect through suflfering/ " I murmured in 
a very low tone, as if they were desecrated by 
being uttered within sound of the noisy party 
upon the lawn. " Do you know where they are, 
Mr. Mitchell ? " 

"They are in the Bible," he answered, in a 
constrained voice ; and after that we were both 
silent for a time. I do not know how his thoughts 
were occupied, but mine were filled with simple, 
girlish regrets that I had not found out these 
words before, and discovered more of their 
meaning. 

" I should not care so much,^' I said, half to 
myself, " if I were sure my troubles were doing 
that; if I were only growing a better, nobler, 
truer woman. But it is just the other way with 
me. I was a better girl at school, when we used 
to ramble about the old-fashioned garden on Sun- 
day evenings, with our arms round each other, 
and with those high walls shutting us out of the 
world, and no sight or sound of it except the spire 
of the old church, and the deep striking of the 
clock, hour after hour. I was a good girl, and 
read my Bible then; and I had no tormenting 
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thoughts^ and I used to sleep without dreaming. 
I am terrified at the change in myself." 

"We must all suffer," said the clergyman. 

*^But are we made perfect byit?^* I asked, 
eagerly, turning to him with a woman's instinctive 
reverence for a priest, and expecting for a moment 
that he would answer me with the authority of 
one. 

"My dear Mrs. Clive," he said in his suave 
voice, '' you are a most interesting creature. I 
wish I could so persuade you of my deep interest in 
you, that you would confide in me. I am in the 
confidence, I may say, of Edward and Bruin Clive, 
and also of Mrs. Ashworth. I have seen that you 
suffered, though you would not cast aside the 
reserve in which you had wrapped yourself. I 
could see — 

* On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame, 
And annals graved in characters of flame.' 

Once again I implore you to trust in me. This 
morning I heard from Sruin Clive, who commis- 
sions me to offer you a suitable home and provi- 
sion, if you will leave Edward." 

" I have written to Mr. Clive," I faltered. 

"Good heavens ! " he cried. "Written yourself 
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to him 1 How incautious^ how imprudent ! You 
do not know what mischief you may have done 
both to yourself and Edward ! You should have 
confided in me. Do you know, Mrs. Clive, that 
you are to sail for England to-morrow in yonder 
steamer," 

^' To-morrow ! " I exclaimed. " So soon ? No 
one has told me of it." 

"To-morrow," he repeated, in an excited 
manner: "but tell me what vou said to Mr. 
Clive. You may have injured Edward beyond 
remedy; nay, you may have injured yourself. 
Our friend Bruin is a peculiar man." 

" I said nothing but the truth," I answered. 
" I told him I was Edward's wife, but that I was 
resolved to leave him, and I implored his assist- 
ance to do so." 

" I could have arranged all that," said Mr. Mit- 
chell, in a tone of chagrin ; " I was commissioned 
to do so." 

"No,*' I replied, "you were not commissioned 
to deal with me as Edward's wife. Bruin Clive 
does not know I am that. The marriage was 
secret enough, Mr. Mitchell ; but do you suppose 
it could be a false one when it was solemnised in 
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the churcli I was accustomed to attend^ and by 
the clergyman I had heard preach scores of 
times ? Mr. Billington has the attested copy of 
the register. I don*t know why Edward is now 
deceiving you and his brother^ but I am telling 
you the simple truth." 

I suppose there was the unmistakable accent of 
truth in my voice, for Mr. Mitchell sat gazing at 
me with an air of stupefied amazement, quickly 
followed by an inexplicable expression, which con* 
tained as one of its elements — a dawning of dis- 
may. Sy a dumb gesture he seemed to wash his 
bauds of the whole business, but his insatiable 
curiosity could not remain tongue-tied. 

*^ Who are you ! " he exclaimed. " Are you 
Billington's daughter?" 

" No," I said, resentfully, " my own father and 
mother are dead; but my step-mother married 
Mr. Billington, and they brought me up as their 
own child. He is no relative of mine.'* 

" Good heavens ! how singular ! " said Mr. 
Mitchell. " And how long have you been under 
his care ? '* 

"All my life,^' I answered. ''I thought he was 
my father till just before I married Edward. But 
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I never liked him — never ! Not even when I 
believed myself his daughter." 

^^ Mrs. Clive/' he said, lowering his voice to a 
mysterious whisper, " tell me what you have said 
to Bruin Clive/' 

'^ I have told him the name of the church and 
of the clergyman," I answered, "and begged him 
to ascertain for himself whether my story is 
not true. And I have asked him for his sanction 
to my resolution to leave Edward/' 

" Good Lord ! '^ cried Mr. Mitchell, " what a 
scrape the lad is in ! And Mrs. Ashworth will go 
mad ! I don't know what is to be done now. It 
is past my hand altogether. And to-morrow you 
sail for England ! " 

" Ought I to go ? " I asked ; " advise me, Mr. 
Mitchell ; you know my story, now. Should I go 
with Edward, and let him take me as his wife to 
Burcot, where I must meet Mr. Clive and Mrs. 
Ashworth ? Or shall I stay here until he can 
receive my letter, and answer it ? '* 

^' Have you sent your letter ? " said Mr. 

■N, 

Mitchell. 

"No," I answered, "I am so watched and 
guarded. I thought you would forward it for me 
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if I could find some opportunity of giving it to 
you. Oh ! Mr. Mitchell, have some pity upon a 
wretched girl/' 

He sat considering for some minutes, with a 
singular aspect of chagrin and gratification upon 
his features. He had come into possession of a 
secret at last, but it was not exactly the sort of 
secret he had looked for. 

" Mrs. Clive," he said, at last, " I run the risk 
of losing the countenance of Mrs. Ashworth, if I 
do this thing. She would forgive anything but 
this — she has said so repeatedly to me, in confi- 
dence. That Edward should marry, and marry 
secretly, will awaken her utmost resentment; and 
she is a strong-minded woman. If I forward this 
letter — that is, if you address it yourself, and I 
simply drop it into the post, s*he must never know 
of it. Then I think you had better go with 
Edward to England.'' 

^^ She shall never know that you helped me,' 
I said, gladly; and taking the letter from 
my pocket, I was giving it to him — when a 
white and beautifully-shaped hand was stretched 
between us, and, turning round, we saw Edward 
and Mr. Billington standing behind our seat. 
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There was a laughing devilry in Edward's blue 
eyes^ before which my inmost spirit quailed. 

'' The letter is mine^" he said^ with a soft and 
slow utterance^ as he placed it carefully in his 
breast-pocket. " And now^ Mitchell^ tell me how 
you dare tamper between me^ my wife, and my 
brother ? " 

"Your wife?'' repeated Mr. Mitchell, in a tone 
between a question and an assertion. 

"Ay, curse her ! — ^my wife ! " continued Edward, 
his lips curling and working with various expres- 
sions, none of them merciful towards me. " Bil- 
lington here was too clever for me, or do you 
think I dared have saddled myself with a wife, 
while Mrs. Ashworth reigns at Burcot ? But my 
downfall shall not be hurried on by either of you. 
I have both of you in my hands — Billington and 
Mitchell. If you ruin me I ruin you. We are 
all rowing in one boat— try to sink me, and you 
go to the bottom yourselves.*' 

My future life> not the mere outer life only, but 
the inner life of the soul, seemed to rest in the 
hands of these three men. I looked from one to 
the other anxiously. Edward, so young and 
beautiful, with so fair and frank a face, that even 
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then I could hardly realise the truth that so vile a 
nature inhabited the perfect frame. My guardian, 
wily and cunning, with an expression of malignant 
deliberation upon his bald forehead, as if he were 
minutely weighing every low motive which ruled 
his actions ; and Mr. Mitchell — perplexed, 
ashamed, and undecided, willing to befriend me, 
but evidently dreading my husband^s threats. I 
could scarcely breathe for the throbbing of my 
heart. Already I began to fear, with a terrible 
foreboding, that both of them would forsake me 
and relinquish my cause. 

"If I choose,'' said Edward, with an evil glance 
at me, and speaking so slowly, that every word 
dropped with a leaden weight upon my heart — 
"if I choose, I shall not own Rhoda to my 
brother, and the world, for years to come. She 
threatens me with a broken heart, and it is just 
possible that I may be released from the yoke I 
put my neck under. You shall give me this 
chance of getting out of my confounded scrape : 
you shall both of you leave me to deal with my 
wife as I please. The devil ! " he cried, with a 
sudden quickening of his fury. " If she is my wife, 
she belongs to me — body, soul, and spirit; and 

VOL. I. M 
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no man shall come between me and my property. 
She is the only property I have of my own — ^the 
only thing that does not belong to Bruin/* 

For some minutes I heard no more, except the 
indistinct humming of voices in vehement yet 
lowered tones. The landscape swam before my 
eyes, but I sat still, and made no sign of the 
faintness which seemed so like the nearness of 
death, that a forlorn hope flickered through my 
mind that this was the end and solution of my 
troubles. But it passed away, and a keener sensibi- 
lity returned. They had left me, all three of them, 
:and I was alone in the pale twilight, free to give 
way to any paroxysm of sorrow, unseen and un- 
comforted. It was the sense of being alone which 
perhaps calmed me ; for though I remained there 
for some minutes longer, I hushed and soothed 
myself, with a strange feeling, as if I were some 
other compassionate being, caring for and loving 
this poor girl, who was altogether without friends, 
and who had just parted with her last hope. 



CHAPTER XIL 



I STOLE indoors at last^ catching a glimpse 
through the open windows of my husband's visitors, 
some of whom were already intoxicated. The sounds 
of their noisy mirth were prolonged far beyond mid- 
night, and then they ceased^ and I listened in trem- 
bling suspense for Edward'^s approaching footstep. 
But it did not come; and the silence of night closed 
round me, broken to me only by the mute, un- 
utterable cry of my wounded spirit, as fear after 
fear entered into it, now that my last hope was 
gone of appealing to Bruin Clive, my only but 
unknown protector. The sighing of the wind at 
the break of day, and its cold breath upon my 
aching head, at last aroused me to the recollection 
that the hour was near when I must say farewell 
to my first home, and leave it, subject to the 
capricious and cruel resentment of my enraged 

ic 2 
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husband. I dressed myself with anxiety; as 
Esther put on her royal apparel, before adventur- 
ing into the presence of the king^ with the 
mournful words upon her lips^ ''If I perish^ I 
perish/' I, too, dreaded to meet my husband; 
but I knew well that if his fastidious eye could 
be pleased and propitiated at the first glance, 
there would be less danger of an outbreak of his 
tyranny. 

The packet was appointed to sail soon after sun- 
rise, when the tide served. Before my prepara- 
tions were quite completed, there came a sudden 
and peremptory knock at the door, to which my 
heart responded with a terrified bound. '' Trevor," 
was the answer to my inquiry who was there. 

" Where is your master ?" 1 asked, as I opened 
the door. 

" Gone forward ma'am/' was the reply. " He 
ordered me to see you safely to the vessel, and 
I've a car waiting for you at the gate. The luggage 
is gone on." 

For an instant there flashed across my mind a 
determination to remain behind, and make my 
way, as well as I could, across to England and to 
Surcot. But Trevor's immoveable face, and de- 
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cisive mode of hurrying me forward, ofiPered no 
chance of prevailing upon him to neglect his 
master's order, or suffer me to escape. There 
were many hindrances upon the road, and I could 
see Trevor urging on the driver; but after all, 
just as we arrived at the pier, where the packet 
was taking in her passengers, the gang-way was 
taken up, and she sailed off into deeper water. I 
saw my husband, with Caroline Vigors beside him, 
gesticulating to me and to some one behind me, 
and turning round, I was instantly accosted by 
the distinguished-looking man whom Edward had 
once told me was Captain Vigors — my kins- 
man. 

" Never mind," he said, cheerfuUy, '^ we shall 
have a boat ready immediately. You must allow 
me to take charge of you, as it is my sister who 
has made Clive a defaulter." 

''I will not go,'' I answered with a sudden 
energy of excitement. ''I am free now, and I 
will stay behind. Tell Edward that I dare not 
follow in a little boat," 

'^ You must go," whispered Trevor, in an inex- 
orable voice. 

'^ Don't be afraid,'' said Captain Vigors, looking 
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at me with mingled cariosity and astonishment ; 
*' there is no danger^ I assure you." 

"I will not go — I cannot go/* I repeated, 
clinging to that form of words^ and repeating 
them over and over again^ in hurried reiteration; 
while the boatmen stood with their oars ready, 
and Trevor did all he could^ without a violence 
which would have roused Captain Vigors' interfe- 
rence, to hurry me down the steps to the boat. 

''You must go/' said a loud voice in my ear, 
and Mr. Billington lifted me in his arms and 
carried me down into the boat^ before I could 
resist or remonstrate. As Captain Vigors placed 
himself on a seat opposite us, he continued, in a 
blander tone: "My daughter, Captain, is timid 
on the sea, and I will accompany her to the 
packet, where I can place her under her husband's 
protection/' 

" Certainly/' repUed Captain Vigors, coldly and 
distantly, with his eyes reverting again to my 
frightened and blanched face. The boat was 
tossing upon the waves, and the spray from the 
prow sprinkled my face, but I took no heed of it. 
My guardian was muttering angry reproaches and 
remonstrances into my ear, but I did not answer 
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him. Suddenly, my eye fell upon a dull, red 
streak, which seemed to stretch across the sea to 
the sullen, round-orbed sun, which was just 
breaking through the vapour of the morning. 

" Look ! '* I cried, turning to Captain Vigors. 
" There is blood upon the waves." 

" You are nervous," he said, gently. " Perhaps 
you have been waking all night. It is the sun- 
light only. Look again. Clive should have made 
time to fetch you this morning. I never saw 
him so wild as he was all last night — ^he would 
not let us break up. Most of us will be glad of 
a few hours in our berths, even if the sea is 
calm.** 

There were more signs of storm than calm, even 
to my inexperienced eye. To the north and west 
the sky was dark, with heavy, battlemejited 
clouds. Far out at sea, the white foam was 
breaking upon the crest of the waves in long 
streaks, which looked like snowy arms tossed up 
for an instant from under the dun-coloured water. 
We were following the red track of light, with the 
morning sun glaring in our faces, until we reached 
the side of the packet, which leaned high over 
our boat. Just as I was about to set my foot 
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upon the ladder^ I slipped^ and was only saved by 
Captain Vigors catching me. 

'' Hallo^ Clive I" he shouted^ " what do you mean 
by leaving this lady to face the dangers of the sea 
alone ? " 

" She is under good protection/' I heard him 
answer. And looking upwards^ I saw him leaning 
over the gunwale above, with a smile beaming 
upon his face. 

" It was only my own awkwardness/* I said. 

'^ By Jove ! Rhoda/' he exclaimed, " how hand- 
some you do look ! " 

Instantly he came to assist me, with almost 



tender care, over the few obstacles which remained 
to be surmounted, until I was safely upon deck, 
amid a crowd of the passengers, among whom 
were about a dozen ladies. They moved away as 
Edward made his appearance with me upon his 
arm, and formed themselves into a dismayed but 
resolute phalanx. 

The packet was a small one, and her fore-cabin 
contained but two divisions — a large saloon for 
the gentlemen, and a smaller one for ladies ; the 
berths being arranged round the sides of each. 
There were no private cabins to be had, and thus 
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fate compelled us to occupy the same apartment ; 
a circumstance as displeasing to me as to my out- 
raged companions. Edward kept me on deck 
beside him for some time^ until he saw by Caroline 
Vigors^ lowering frown that he was trying her 
forbearance too far. Then ho led me below to 
the ladies* cabin^ and left me to my own re- 
flections. 

By-and-by the ladies descended in a band; 
Lady Vigors leading the way, ushered in by the 
stewardess. I was sitting at one of the small 
round windows, which was scarcely above the 
level of the water, and looking out upon the 
giddy, restless, heaving expanse. I kept my 
face steadily averted, after one glance at their 
entrance. I felt rather than saw the sudden 
shock, the panic, and the agitated conference. 
Then I heard Miss Vigors imperiously order the 
stewardess to summon her brother. There was an 
animated discussion between them at the door of 
the cabin, of which the words "shameful, in- 
sufferable, annoying," on her part ; and ''nonsense, 
ridiculous, unreasonable '* on his, were distinctly 
audible. After a while I made my way to the 
disputants, and addressed myself to Capt. Vigors. 
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" Will you qblige me by asking Lieut. Clive if 
I may remain upon deck ? " I said. 

''Oh, impossible, Mrs. Clive," he answered. 
" We are all of us coming below for a sleep ; I 
should advise every lady here to settle down in 
her berth at once/' 

'*But it is so hot and close here,*^ I urged, 
impatiently. '' I shall be ill if I stay below. Do 
take me on deck, if you please ; I'll come back 
directly if my husband is angry." 

Captain Vigors yielded to my entreaties, but 
went first to get Edward's permission. He was 
just stretching himself upon his narrow shelf of a 
berth, and muttered, sleepily, " Confound her ! 
let her please herself, and leave me alone." So I 
was speedily in the open air, and Captain Vigors 
finding me a comfortable and central seat, left 
me alone. I opened a book, to give me the 
appearance of being occupied, and yielded myself 
to the pleasure, always a great one to me, of being 
on the open sea. 

The morning clouds still tenanted the northern 
horizon^ but all the vapours of the early day 
had melted in the clear and sunny atmosphere. 
The Irish coast was plainly visible, though it was 
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sinking rapidly beliind the sea-line ; yet my eyes 
lingered regretfully upon its dim headlands, and 
^ere strained to catch the last farewell glance 
before they disappeared altogether. In the shadow 
of the packet the water was of a deep, dark blue, 
flecked with the foam of the paddle-wheel ; but 
wherever the sunbeams glinted upon the sea, it 
shone like burnished gold, varied by the silvery 
streaks dancing upon the crests of the little 
waves. I could not help but open my heart to 
the beauty and the grandeur of the sea. So 
strong and buoyant looked the field of waters 
stretching all around me, that I felt as if I could 
confide myself to its bosom, without a fear lurking 
in my own. It soothed me as I sat solitary and 
speechless, gazing across its limitless plain to the 
circle of the sky, which encompassed us on 
every hand. Presently, my pulses, fevered and 
hurried before, beat tranquilly in time with the 
chime of the splashing waves, as they leaped 
against the slender planks which separated me 
from them. For me there was a deep repose in 
the monotonous swell and fall of the waters in the 
great cradle of the ocean; a vague, and drowsy 
spell which fell upon all my troubled thoughts. 
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and charmed them to sleep. The hours flew by, 
unheeded and uncounted; the peace — a deceit- 
ful peace — which filled my mind, made me almost 
forgetful of the secret chain that fettered and 
fretted me. 

It was nearing noon, and the morning had lost 
much of its brightness, before the sleepers below 
awoke, and came straggling up one by one from 
their close cabins to the fresh air of the deck. By 
the time most of the' gentlemen had ascended to 
the upper air, the ladies began to make their 
appearance. There was no necessity for any of 
them to come into immediate contact with me 
unless they chose to do so, and I kept my seat, 
determined not to retreat guiltily before their 
frowns. But in vain I attempted to occupy my- 
self with my book with an unconscious air; I 
could not prevent my eyes from glancing up again 
and again to watch my fellow-voyagers, and look 
for the approach of my husband. 

For I called him husband always in my heart ; 
my thoughts scarcely ever spoke to me of him by 
any other name. Clinging to this, in spite of my 
own degradation and his cruelty, I clung to it the 
more, now that I had to front the cold, keen 
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scrutiny of these strangers* eyes. They might 
dart their arrowy glances at me &om the distance 
they chose to set between us ; but I had a secret 
shield which withstood the keenest of them^ and 
only sufiTered one or two to wound me. I was 
looking and waiting for my husband. 

He came at last, escorting Caroline Vigors, who 
swept past my seat, with an air of haughty 
disdain, as he led her on to the quarter-deck. 
While Edward lounged carelessly against the gun- 
wale, and she stood beside him, I could not keep 
my eyes from fastening upon them. My cousin 
was talking to him earnestly, with downcast eye- 
lids, from under which she stole side-long glances 
at him. Her attitude — a graceful one certainly — 
was of one pleading anxiously with him, and once 
I saw her lay her hand persuasively upon his arm ; 
while her look, grave and reproving, occasionally 
directed to the spot where I sat, made the subject 
of her discourse but too plain to me. Why ! I 
was a better woman than she was; a hundred 
times truer and more modest ; ay ! I should have 
been that had I been what she fancied me. This 
woman, this lady, this cousin of mine, allowed 
Edward to insult her to her face, if what she 
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thought were true ; and yet, in spite of the great, 
the insolent provocation, she was smiling upon 
him with a too evident willingness to forgive him. 
At last my patience and wisdom forsook me, and 
I rose and advanced to the place where they were 
conversing together ; but both Edward and Miss 
Vigors instantly retreated, and left me standing 
alone in embarrassment and utter mortification. 

'^ This is too bad ! '' exclaimed Captain Vigors, 
who appeared suddenly at my side ; " Clive is un- 
merciful to you. And Carry is shameless.*' 

" I cannot bear it,'* I murmured, with tears of 
shame and vexation in my eyes. 

" Poor child ! " he said, in a tone of pity, and 
placing himself before me so as to screen me from 
the observation of our fellow-passengers. 

'^ I am little more than a child yet,'* I said, 
appealingly ; " a year ago I had known nothing of 
life ; and it is so hard to be slighted and neglected 
by my own husband.** 

Captain Vigors did not answer ; but he kept his 
post beside me, in utter disregard of the sundry 
messages sent to him by his sister. 

''I was so happy before you all came up,** I 
continued. ^'I had almost forgotten that I am 
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married. But now. Captain Vigors, if you please, 
I would rather go down into the cabin again. 
I wish your sister knew that I am his wife/' 

I looked wistfully into his face, as if I hoped he 
would do his best to convince her of that un- 
welcome fact. But he said nothing, though there 
was an air of extreme respect, blended with pity, 
in his manner, as he conducted me across the 
deck, and down the cabin steps. Lady Vigors 
raised her head from her pillow as she heard his 
voice ; and he went to her, and held an animated 
conversation with her in low whispers, with 
apparent disappointment to himself. She said 
in -a very audible voice that Caroline was far 
beyond her control. Then turning to me, he 
advised me to lie down quietly, and sleep if I 
could ; after which I was left again alone, save for 
the stem, grey presence of Lady Vigors, to listen 
to the laboured beating of the engine, and the 
distant mutter of the wind, which was freshening 
into a gale. 

Of this they were soon sensible on deck, and 
before long the fair tenants of the cabin returned 
to their berths, attended to the door by their 
husbands or brothers. My place was near one 
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of the entrances. I could both see and hear 
Caroline Vigors and my husband^ who were the 
last to retreat before the wind and rain^ and who 
stood for some minutes close to me, though they 
were unaware of my nearness to them. 

"I could forgive no one else," she said in soft, 
insinuating tones. " The mortification to which 
you have subjected me is unpardonable — if any- 
thing could be unpardonable in you." 

"My kind, forbearing angel !^' Edward an- 
swered. " You shall never be so mortified again. 
But what could be done ? I could not get rid of 
my poor Rhoda in an instant *' 

•* My darling Carry/' interrupted Lady Vigors 
in a sharp accent, '' you really ought not to bring 
Lieutenant Clive into this saloon.'* 

'* I am going, madam," rejoined my husband* 
^ Adieu, my lenient monitress. Think gently of 



me. 



*'Who could help it ? " she said in a whisper 
doly audible to him and me : and I heard also a 
faint, low lauorh, as he tamed awar firom the 
door* 

** He is a firank^ ingenooos USkfw," exdaimed 
Mi» Vigors^ addressing her modier. ^ We have 
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condemned him too much. He deplores his fatal 
entanglement with that gambler's daughter as 
much as, or more than, we do. He is only seek- 
ing an opportunity for freeing himself." 

" Hush ! hush ! " said a ladv near to her: " she 
is in the cabin.*' 

Something was muttered by the young lady in 
reply ; but the unexpected lurching of the vessel 
threw them with some violence against each other, 
and they were glad to be assisted by the stewardess 
to their respective berths. For a time every one 
was quiet, hearkening to the rising of the storm, 
and to the increasing roar of the waves as they 
clashed against the sides of the labouring packet. 
But by-and-by they began to speak to one 
another in short and frightened sentenced, yet 
friendly ones, such as it was a relief to hear and 
answer, under the dread of impending peril ; while 
I, unnoticed and solitary, turned my face away 
from the light, and shed the most desolate tears 
of uncontrollable bitterness, that I ever wept in 
my life. 

After a while I slipped out of the cabin unper- 
ceived, and managed to make my way upon deck. 
The night had set in, but it was not dark, though 
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a strong north* west wind was driving masses upon 
masses of cloud in rapid flight across the heavens. 
The sky behind was lurid with lightnings and 
the moon gleamed out every now and then from 
among the clouds with a pale and ghastly aspect. 
All about the unmanageable vessel I could see> in 
the clear obscure of the evenings an awful amphi- 
theatre of wave after wave rising one over another 
with threatening crests^ while we tossed to and 
fro in the centre. The packet was hurrjdng madly 
onwards before the gale, every timber in her 
heaving and groaning, and the slow and laborious 
strokes of the engine below beating like the 
heavy throbbing of an oppressed heart. I looked 
round for my husband, but could see nothing of 
him. A large group of gentlemen were gathered 
about the captain, among whom was Captain 
Vigors. In a few minutes his quick eye fell upon 
me, and he came at once to my side. 

''Whatever has brought you on deck, Mrs. 
Clive ? " he inquired. 

''I wanted to see the storm,^' I answered; 
" and to speak to my husband. Where is he ? '' 

"Weeping and praying in his berth like a 
woman,'' he said, contemptuously. '' He can do 
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nothing for you, and you had better return to 
your own. You are not frightened, are you ? *^ 

"Frightened! Oh, noP' I replied. "Mr. 
Billington said I was nervous on the sea, but it is 
not true. We were in a worse storm than this 
crossing over to Dublin. Is there any real danger 
now ? " 

As I spoke a large wave caught the side of the 
vessel, as she was lying in the trough of the pre- 
ceding one, and swept over the deck, driviug us 
violently against the opposite gunwale. The 
sudden shock, and suffocating deluge, deprived 
us both of speech for some minutes, during which 
time I was sensible of being held with all my 
companion's strength. 

" I must insist upon taking you below, now," 
he said when he had recovered his voice. " If there 
is any change, or any imminent danger, you may 
depend upon me coming down to see after my 
mother and Carry. Has my mother spoken to 
you, Mrs. Clive ? " 

I shook my head rather than utter a negative, 
and I fancied I heard him sigh. Then he con- 
ducted me once more down the narrow steps to 

the cabin. As I passed through the saloon I saw 

X 2 
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Edward lying upon his couch with his face hidden 
in the pillows^ but I did not speak to him. It 
was with reluctance that I re-entered the cabin, 
for the wild grandeur of the scene above was not 
half so terrible to me as the groans of the strain* 
ing timbers. The uncertain, quivering light of 
the lamp, as it swayed to and fro, flickered upon 
one pale and haggard face after another, as 
the occupants of the berths leaned forward to 
make eager inquiries. Yet, even then, when they 
saw who it was that had returned from the deck 
with drenched clothes and dank hair, not one 
lyould condescend to ask me a question, or uttejr a 
word to me. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Another hour or two dragged on. In the berth 
above me was a young ehild^ wailing and crying 
restlessly^ but the nurse was too ill to attend to it. 
The mother I had heard addressed as Mrs. Aver- 
combe^ the lady to whom Edward had once writ- 
ten to ask her to try me as a governess to her 
children. I knew now how far Edward's interest 
in me would be a recommendation. She was a 
delicate^ quiet^ timid-looking woman; as I sat 
by my berth I could see her lying in hers, pale 
with terror, and starting painfully at every quer- 
ulous moan of her little child. I ventured to ask 
her at last if I might take charge of it. She 
looked up gratefully, with eyes swimming in tears, 
as she gladly granted my request. So, with 
the delicate, wailing little creature nestling in my 
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arms, I lay down with her upon my rocking bed, 
and sang, in the midst of the storm, snatches of 
nursery hymns, which came freshly to my me- 
mory, though I had not thought of them since 
my own childhood. My heart was lightened 
already, and I kissed the tiny fingers which 
played about my lips. 

At last the door close to my berth opened 
gently, and I heard a quiet voice calling " Mrs. 
Clive/' Once again I slipped noiselessly through 
it with the child clinging to my neck. It was 
Captain Vigors who had called me. The outer 
saloon was already empty ; even my husband was 
gone; and the face before me wore a look of 
grave anxiety. 

"Are you not frightened, Mrs. Clive?" he 
asked. 

" Is there anything the matter with my hus- 
band J" I said, quickly. 

*^ No, no ! " he answered, " but we are all in 
danger. We are drifting along at the mercy of 
the winds ; and we don't know where we are. Pro- 
bably we are safe ; but if you could persuade the 
ladies to dress themselves quietly, and prepare for 
the worst, you would be doing a good deed. But 
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they must not come upon deck; they would 
hinder us. Can you do this ? " 

" I will do what I can/' I said, steadily. " But 
where is Edward? and what time is it ? '' 

" Nearly midnight/' he said. " As for Clive, I 
wish to heaven he was in the cabin, for he is wring- 
ing his hands up there, and carrying on like 
some hysterical woman. You will tell my mother, 
gently, Rhoda ? " 

"Yes, very gently," I answered, holding out 
my hand to him, which he grasped warmly and 
gratefully. 

" Steady and calm," he said. " You are a brave 

girl." 

I returned to the cabin with the child still in 
my arms, and approached Lady Vigors. She was 
lying with her face turned towards me, and I 
paused for a minute to consider it well. The 
eyelids were firmly closed, the lips compressed, 
and all the lines of her features so rigid that in 
the gloomy, straggling light, she looked like the 
corpse she might soon become. I laid my hand 
softly upon hers. 

" Who is it ?'' she exclaimed, opening her eyes 
and fixing them upon me with a frightened gaze. 
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** Who are you ? I have seen you somewhere 
before/' 

*' I am nobody you know/' I answered sadly. 
*' But I have brought you a message from your 
son/' 

*' Where is he ?" she asked peevishly. 

'' He is gone upon deck again/* I said. " He 
wishes that you and the other ladies would dress 
at once^ so as to be in readiness if we should get 
into danger." 

Lady Vigors uttered a shrill scream^ as she 
sprang up from her berth ; and in an instant a 
circle of terror-stricken faces were thrust out 
into the lights with looks of wild alarm. Miss 
Yigors started firom her bed^ and^ half-dressed as 
she was^ would have rushed upon deck ; but I had 
taken the precaution to lock both of the doors 
and secure the keys. 

" Ladies/' I began^ in a loud and clear tone, 
before a tumult of tears and shrieks could drown 
my voice; '^attend to me for one moment. There 
is danger enough to make it wise for us to prepare 
for it^ which I earnestly entreat you to do. But 
if any of you were to go upon deck, you would 
be washed overboard^ as I very nearly was. Be- 
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sides^ you would harass and hinder the men. 
Dress yourselves, and pray ; it is all women can 
do. Have you so little faith in your husbands 
and sons, as to fear they would leave you here to 
perish, if there was any real peril ? '' 

I said it with a sickening unbelief in my own 
heart : for what faith could I rest upon my own 
husband? But the words in some measure 
calmed and reassured my companions. They pro- 
ceeded to act upon my advice, though lamenta- 
tions and hysterical sobs resounded on all sides, 
as the agitated women, most of whom had been 
too delicately reared to make any effort for them- 
selves, attempted to dress amid the tossing of the 
vessel, and the trembling of their limbs. I as- 
sisted Lady Vigors carefully, in fulfilment of my 
promise to her son. 

" Let me dress the baby," I said to Mrs. Aver- 
combe, who sat clasping the child to her bosom 
in utter incapacity for exertion. '^ We must wrap 
her up well, and she will take little harm, I hope. 
There is a special Providence for children, you 
know, even in shipwrecks." 

I fastened a shawl round the little creature 
warmly and firmly, and placed her in the 
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mother's arms again with a kiss upon the rosy- 
mouth. 

" Kiss me too," said Mrs. Avercombe, lifting 
up her pale face ; and I laid my lips upon the 
colourless cheeks in silence. 

'^ You are very good," she said. '^ Are you not 
afraid ? " 

" Not much/^ I answered sorrowfully. ^^ My 
life has not been a happy one of late ; and Fve 
often wished to die. Yet now I should like to 
live to be a better woman, if God pleases." 

Oh, I couldn't bear to die ! " she sobbed. 

I've two other children in London, sweet little 
children, who are expecting me home. Oh, if 
we get safe to land, I will be a very different 
woman: and I will be your friend, if you will 
let me.*' 

Before I could reply, I heard Captain Vigors* 
voice again at the door, and I hastened to unlock 
it. His face was white, and wild with excitement ; 
his tones, unnaturally loud, rang above the many 
noises which surrounded us. 

" There are rocks right a-head,'' he cried. 
*' We are drifting upon them. The sailors are 
lowering the boats." 
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A sliriek of passionate and frenzied anguish 
burst from the pale lips of the women, piercing 
through every other sound, and ringing into the 
ears of those upon deck. Instantly there was a 
rush of rapid feet descending, and a scene of 
tumultuous and selfish despair followed. I alone, 
of all these, stood apart in my peril; before 
many seconds had passed, I was the only occu- 
pant of the cabin left behind, unthought of, and 
given over to a solitary death. It was a moment 
of paralysing desolation. I stood motionless in 

• 

the centre of the empty place, gazing round in 
a delirium of bewilderment. Above me were the ' 
numberless sounds of hurried footsteps, with a 
tumult of voices and cries mingling with the 
roaring of the waves and the straining of the 
ship's sides ; but there was no eye looking for me, 
and no warm hand stretched out to lead me away 
from my unshared danger. They shared the peril 
and the risk, one with another, upon deck, but 
here below I was alone. I stood there, gazing 
down the length of the larger saloon, seeing 
vividly all the trappings, and luggage, and tra- 
velling paraphernalia, which had been left behind, 
like me, as being worthless at such a time as this. 
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The noises above were growing fewer and fainter, 
when I felt the fatal grinding shock of the vessel 
striking npon a rock. The mshing in of the 
water aronsed me, and drove me, with the instinct 
of self-preservation, to ascend the cabin steps. 
At the top stood my husband, his large blae eyes 
glaring in helpless frenzy. I flung my arms 
round him as I saw the huge white billows falling 
upon us, wreathed in foam. It seemed to me as 
if I had been dreaming for a long, long period, 
when I heard a mutter — from whose lips I could 
not tell, it was so far away, and indistinct — that 
' all the women were in the boat, and there was 
room for one more. The words had then no 
meaning to them in my giddy brain ; but I felt 
Edward detach my clasping arms, and I heard 
him say, " Stay here, Rhoda, till I fetch yon ;'* 
and I sank down upon the slippery deck in the 
place where he had been standing. 

*' Hillo ! '' shouted a voice just above me, as 
one of the seamen stumbled over me. " Cap'en, 
here's another of the women." 

" Too late," was the answer. And then there 
came forward those of the crew who had been 
launching the boats, with several of the passen- 
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gers^ among whom was Captaia Vigors, who 

raised me from the wet planks. 

'' Mrs. Clive ! ^' he ejaculated. " Gracious 
heaven ! how did you get left behind ? " 

" Edward told me to stay here till he fetched 
me/* I answered faintly. 

'' The villain! ^* he cried. " He was the last to 
get in, when there was only room for one more ; 
and some of us stood back, because, we said, he 
was more than half a woman himself." 

'^ I do not care much," I murmured. 

'^ Come, come,*' said the captain of the packet ; 
*' you must keep up, my dear. I don't know but 
we have as good a chance as the boats. She will 
hold together a while longer, if the sea does not 
beat upon her. If we get light enough to see 
something besides the foam, we may find our- 
selves better off than we reckon." 

We stood clustered together upon the quarter- 
deck, while the captain and the remnant of the 
crew discussed our chances of escape or rescue. 
But as the spray from the seething waves dashed 
over us, I could not restrain my sobs. Captain 
Vigors held me firmly with his strong hand, but 
at length, as I shivered with cold and fear, he drew 
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me gently under the large cloak he had thrown 
about him^ and bade me close my eyes and ears to 
the awful tempest raging around us. 

"1 had an aunt named Rhoda/' he said^ in a 
mournful but comforting tone. But he did not 
catch the whispw, in which I answered^ "She was 
my mother/' 

It seemed an eternity that we were imprisoned 
there, with no light but the glimmer of the white 
waves as they rolled by in endless succession. But 
whenever I raised my head to look out upon the 
sea, it was gently pressed back again by my 
cousin's firm hand. There was only memory at 
work in my mind— no hope, no anticipation of a 
prolonged life, entered into my thoughts. Cir- 
cumstances, the most trivial, affecting nothing, 
and tending to nothing, came back to me : frag- 
ments of conversations ; snatches of old tunes; my 
school-days; looks, gestures, smiles, and tones, 
all rushing through my brain with more vividness 
than they had had in their own time. Above all, 
my brief, unhappy life with my husband was acted 
and reacted before me, until I could not believe 
that I was left upon the wreck of a stranded 
vessel. 
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"The day-break!'' shouted Captain Vigors. 
I looked across the sea^ and fixed my straining 
eyes upon the east, where a faint lights that was 
little more than a grey shade of darkness^ just 
streaked the horizon. How slowly it gathered 
brightness^ and how often it seemed to be quenched 
altogether in the surf which rose higher than it ! 
but the feeble glimmer did steady and strengthen 
tardily, until we could look into one another's 
faces, and read the agony of the night which was 
passing away. Then, as it brightened, we gazed 
aghast upon the rugged rocks upon which we had 
drifted, and upon the surging sea, still gaping for 
its prey with hungry and unsatiable jaws; until 
we turned away our affrighted eyes to detect in 
each other's the profound dismay which feU upon 
our wearied and worn-out spirits. But the crew 
surveyed the cliffs more criticaUy than we did. 
Soon there was an animation in their voices 
which cheered us in spite of our fears, while one 
of them pointed out a track by which they could 
climb to the summit, though the feat was nearly 
impracticable for a landsman, and altogether im- 
possible for a woman. 

'^ We are not going to forsake you, gentlemen,'' 
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said the captain. " Upon yonder rocks we shall be 
above the tide when it turns again in a few hours. 
All who can climb^ will proceed there at once^ and 
take with them a rope, by which the rest of you 
can be hoisted up safely." 

It was immediately attempted, and accomplished 
in time. We were delivered from our imminent 
peril, and found ourselves placed in temporary 
security upon a rocky islet, about two miles from 
a precipitous and deeply indented shore, which 
the captain recognised as part of the wild coast of 
Cornwall. Beneath us, and on the opposite rocks, 
the clifiFs were split into deep fissures and caverns, 
in which the sea whirled and bubbled like water 
boiling in a cauldron. Here and there smooth 
precipices ran sheer down into the waters; 
upon others there were ledges and pinnacles 
crowded with the nests of sea-birds, whose notes 
filled the air, upon the return of morning, with 
wild and elfish screams, which recalled those that 
had chilled and frozen our hearts' blood the night 
before. The deep boom of the surf thundering 
against our rocky haven, could not drown the 
sighs with which we gazed upon the treacherous 
sea, and looked round at our place of refuge. 
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i^hich seemed inaccessible to all^ except the 
«trong-winged birds of the ocean. There, too, 
upon the mainland, which we could not reach, 
might be seen, in the clear light of the morning, 
hills, and fields, and homesteads, upon which the 
«un was breaking in peaceful welcome, and calling 
forth refreshed and busy labourers to the toil of 
the new day — a toil in which we should have 
neither share nor thought, and the results of 
which would never reach us. 

I gave my bright-coloured shawl to be torn up 
into signals of distress, which the crew hoisted as 
the morning wore on. But they were scarcely 
needed. Some one on the look-out had already 
discovered our situation ; and those cottages and 
homesteads poured forth a crowd of eager spec- 
tators, whom we could see running to and fro 
busily. Boats were despatched from various 
points, and as they were tossed back again by the 
force of the returning tide, still swelling with the 
tempest, shouts of encoiuragement were borne 
faintly to our ears. We scarcely spoke to one 
another. I sat upon the rocks, well protected 
from the rough wind by Captain Vigors' cloak : 
and he stood beside me; almost as immoveable as 
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myself, with now and then a hurried inqniry 
whether I felt faint^ or cold, or hungry. I felt 
nothing. I might have been sitting thus^ en- 
chained^ passionless, nerveless as the rock itself, 
for ages unnumbered — with no sight in my eyes 
or sound in my ears, save the ceaseless tossing of 
the sea and the eternal roaring of the tide. I 
heard those around me talk about the boats, and 
wonder whether our fellow-voyagers had outlived 
the storm, but I could not remember what they 
meant. At last, when they raised a shout as the 
boats from the shore drew nearer and nearer, 
after the lapse of several hours had again turned 
the tide, the sound pierced into my brain with a 
pang so sudden and keen, that I fell senseless 
upon the rock, from which I had started in 
afiright. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



I LEARNED afterwards that when the boats 
conld not come close up to the rocks, because of 
the seething of the still tempest-tossed waters, 
Captain Vigors fastened round us both the rope, 
which was stretched to the shore, and plunging 
with me into the boiling surf, was drawn in 
safety, though with fearful peril, into the boat 
which had come to our aid. But I was un- 
conscious both of the peril and the rescue. 

When I came to myself I felt so feeble and 
helpless, that I scarcely cared to move my eyes 
round the unfamiliar room ; and I lay for a while 
in a kind of blissful bewilderment, wondering 
who I was, and how I came to be in this strange 
place. After some time, I turned my head, which 
felt light and giddy, upon the pillow, and looked 
round me with new curiosity. I was in a small 

2 
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chamber^ with a low whitewashed ceilings crossed 
with many beams of dark oak^ and with walls of 
bright dark blue^ which dazzled my aching and 
unsteady eyes. I closed them again^ and began 
again to wonder where I could be^ and who I 
was. In vain I tried to remember my name. 
There was a vague recollection at work in my 
brain^ that in some former state of existence my 
name had been a trouble to me. What could 
this trouble have been? I grew restless and 
feverish; and my thoughts dancing from one 
subject to another increased my perplexity and 
uneasiness; until I opened my eyes again^ and 
they rested upon a figure sittiog near the foot of 
my bed. 

It was the form of a very aged, but venerable 
and placid looking woman. My eyes rested and 
feasted upon the profound repose of her face. 
Instead of the shrivelled and wrinkled features of 
extreme age, there was a smooth and tranquil 
<;omeliness. There never had been many lines of 
passion or emotion upon it ; but now there was 
something grand in the complete quietude of lip 
and eyelid, which had no trembling in them, as if 
there were no more eddies in life for her, but a 
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tide of peace which flowed onwards, without ebb 
or stay, for ever. Then my eyes began to wander 
from her placid countenance to her quaint dress ; 
the muslin frill round her throat, and the plaited 
border of her cap, with its high crown of starched 
muslin at the back; the dove-coloured China 
crape kerchief, pinned with a small brooch of the 
tiniest pearls; and the sober, Quakerish gown, 
plain and scant in its folds. It seemed a luxury 
to me to lie still and speechless, and gaze upon 
her. But the old lady began to read in a large 
Bible, which lay upon a table beside her ; and as 
she read, her lips moved with the words which 
lay beneath her mild brown eyes ; and it seemed 
to me as if she was reading out of the book all 
the circumstances of my past life, so clearly did 
they come back to my mind as I watched her^ 
until I fancied she was speaking to me of my 
husband. 

" I cannot see him yet," I said, feebly. " Oh ! 
Edward — Edward! how can I ever bear to see 
you again ? '^ The watcher looked up from her 
book at the sound of my voice, laid her spectacles 
upon the open page, and came to the bedside 
with slow but steady steps, leaning upon a silver- 
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headed stick. '^Art thee speaking of thy hus- 
band^ my dear?'' she said^ in a soft reassuring 
voice. '* I had not room for him in my dwelling; 
but he is in a neighbour's house — not yet well 
enough to come and see thee. Thee must be 
patient and resigned yet a little while^ and all 
will be well. Yea.'' 

The last word was breathed rather than 
uttered^ with a grave authority^ as if a voice 
from her own consciousness confirmed the few 
sentences she spoke^ and fixed their absolute 
truth. Then she stood silent^ with the serene 
light of her eyes beaming down upon me. 

*' Is the storm over ? " I whispered. 

"There is a great calm now," she answered. 
" Thou wert brought here upon the third day; and 
this is the fifth day. The sea is as quiet as a lamb. 
Thee shall see it for thyself from this window." 

I shuddered, and closed my eyelids as she drew 
aside the window-curtain and disclosed the sea, 
lying like a level plain of silvery light as far as 
the eye could reach. Then the old lady walked, 
to the door, and bade some one without to call 
John Tresize, the physician. The message roused 
me again. 
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'*Have I been very ill?" I asked. 

*'Thou hast been ill," she replied, gravely; 
^' but not with danger, since thou wast brought 
to land. Yet it was a marvel — a marvel, truly, 
that thee and thy husband escaped the perils of 
the great deep. He is a brave man, and loves 
thee dearly. We were moved even to tears, when 
we saw him and thee lying dead, as we thought, 
upon the beach ; two young creatures in the full 
strength of their days. But you are restored to 
life ; and to-morrow, if the Lord will, he will be 
well enough to come here to see thee. Yea." 

"But I thought my husband had left me in 
the ship to die," I murmured to myself. 

" Poor dear !" she said, in the most pitying of 
tones ; '^ that was a strange thought to come into 
thy head. Left thee ? Nay. By the jeopardy 
of his own life he saved thine — ^adventuring for 
thee a danger which the stoutest-hearted quailed 
at. Marvellous is it that you did not both perish. 
Yet thou hast been troubled in thy mind by the 
crud thought, and mourned over it until Esther 
has wept over thee without restraint; and I too 
have shed tears. It was a strange and cruel 
thought.'' 
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^^ But I shall always believe he left me/' I saitd^ 
lifting up my head for a moment^ but sinking 
back again upon the pillow ; "1 remember it so 
well. I can see him and hear him now. Every^ 
body had left me in the cabin^ and I ran upon 
deck^ and he let me throw my arms round him.. 
There was a great light burning somewhere^ and 
his face looked white^ but beautiful. Then he 
said, ' Bhoda, stay here till I fetch you ; ' and he 
went, and got into the boat, where there wa& 
only room for one more — only, only one ; and he 
would not let me be that one. All the other • 
women were safe, but they were not alone — not a 
castaway, like me. I did not care very much 
then ; but now I am to live, and see him again, 
what shall I do 7 Edward ! I shall go mad if I 
see you again.'' 

'^ She seemed to wake up quite sensible when I 
sent for thee," said the old lady to the physician,, 
who had just entered; '^but her poor mind ia 
wandering again." 

" I don't think I am wandering," I answered, 
steadily ; " I know now who I am — Bhoda 
Clive. We were shipwrecked on Monday night, 
in a steamer coming from Cork. Only, if yoa 
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'will tell me about my husband again^ I will be- 
lieve it; though I felt certain the other was 
real/' 

*' My dear young lady/' said the doctor, " your 
husband behaved with so much courage and 
daring, as to win the admiration of all who saw 
him. The whole neighbourhood rings with his 
praise ; and you have reason to be proud of him. 
He has been almost as ill as yourself, and I have 
forbidden him to talk with anyone. You, too, 
must be kept quiet, and you will be strong enough 
to see him soon. I am going to him now : what 
message shall I take from you to him ? '' 

'^Tell him/' I answered, bursting into tears, 
" that I will love him, oh ! so differently from what 
I did before; for now I am sure he loves me. 
Oh, my God ! how shall I praise thee? " 

Through the rest of the day I lay still in a 
blissful trance ; not sleeping, but waking — feeling 
every moment new health and strength flowing 
into both my mind and body. Visions of love 
and gladness beckoned to me from the sun-lit 
vista of the coming years. Our mutual danger 
had awakened all Edward's better nature — ^that 
nature of which his fair, frank face was a symbol. 
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— and had nerved him to a feat of heroic tender- 
ness^ which should evermore be my assurance of 
his love^ in spite of all the doubts that had risen^ 
or might rise again in the future: It had been a 
baptism of perils from which we had issued as 
new creatures. For with a kind of joyous peni- 
tence^ I recalled all my faults against him^ and 
confessed them over and over again to myself, 
that I might be ready to pour them out before 
him in happy contrition, when we were reconciled 
on the morrow. Wonder, joy, and pride, filled 
my heart to overflowing, imtil I sank into a heal- 
ing sleep, whose dreams, tranquil, yet vivid, were 
but a continuation of my rapturous reveries. 

" I shall see my husband to-day,'* T^ere the 
first words I uttered when I awoke in the morn- 
ing, with a conscious renovation of strength, pro- 
duced rather by the luxury of hope than by the 
repose of sleep. The serene face of my new 
friend, which was bending over me, wore a look 
of sorrow. 

" Wherefore art thou so agitated, Rboda?'' she 
asked, as my hands trembled in her clasp. 

"I long to see him,'' I cried; **I have not 
been a good wife to him ; we have not cared 
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enough for each other. But now I shall always 
love him^ because he has saved my life at the risk 
of his own." 

" There is One who hath sacrificed His life for 
thee/' she said, solemnly. " Are thy feet so fixed 
upon the Rock of Ages^ that thou canst let billow 
after billow break over thee^ and still firmly place 
thy trust in Him ? " 

*^ You shall teach me/' I answered, with an 
effort to curb my impatience, ''but let me be quick 
now ; I am hungry to see him. You don't know, 
you never could know, how wicked we have been ; 
but we are going to be different now. I am sure 
Edward will be different after that dreadful night ; 
and by the time we are as old as you are, we too 
shall be good. Only let me make haste now.'' 

She listened to me in silence ; and then calling 
a neat-looking Quaker servant, she bade her bring 
me a suit of Esther's clothes. I could not keep 
myself from smiling, as they assisted me to dress 
in the quaint garb, wondering what Edward would 
say to it, and I looked anxiously into the small 
glass which stood upon the dressing-table, while 
a low sigh escaped the lips of the old lady. I 
stooped down and kissed the thin and aged hand. 
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" You must not judge me severely/' I said; 
" my husband only eared for me because he 
thought me beautiful^ and you know I am dress- 
ing to meet him. I should not like him to be 
displeased/' 

" My child/' she said, " I do not judge thee. 
But my heart is sore pained for thee. There 
hath been a mistake made, and I fear we have 
deceived thee unwittingly. There was a wedding- 
ring upon thy hand, and we thought the man 
who imperilled his life for thee could be no other 
than thy husband. He is waiting below to see 
thee, poor love ; but he bade me tell thee that his 
name is George Vigors." 

" I knew it ! " I cried, in a new agony of des- 
pair. " My husband left me in the sinking vessel. 
Oh, Edward ! how can I meet you again ? "Why 
did Captain Vigors save me ? Better for me to 
be among the lost and dead.'' 

" Hush thee, my love," she said, soothingly ; 
" doubtless, thy life was saved for some good end. 
Come down, and see thy friend. He is in great 
tribulation, and it will comfort him to see thee 
better again." 

We went down together to an old-fashioned 
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parlour. Some thoughtful hand had covered 
with curtains the windows which looked towards 
the sea^ so that the room had a dim and mournful 
light. Captain Vigors was standing upon the 
hearth^ with his arm resting on the low mantel- 
piece^ and his face hidden upon it^ in an attitude 
of deep dejection. Upon hearing our entrance, 
he raised his head, and advanced to meet me 
with an air of sorrow and embarrassment. 

" Mrs. Clive/' he said, " the only consolation I 
could have is to see you recovering/^ 

I trembled too violently to attempt to speak to 
him, and he drew an antique easy-chair near to 
the fire for me to rest in. Captain Vigors looked 
down at my white face for a minute or two, and 
then he turned away with a heavy sigh. 

*^ I don't know,'' I faltered, " however I can 
meet my husband again.** 

He did not answer a word. 

" If you would only see him for me ! '' I con- 
tinued, pleading with him, as lor some great 
boon — '* if you would tell him that I dared not 
see him again, lest it should drive me mad. I 
feel almost as if I should go mad at the thought 
of it. Captain Vigors, do you protect me 
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from him. Don't let him insist upon seeing 
me/' 

He was still silent^ looking down at me with a 
strange expression upon his haggard face^ for 
there were the traces of great suffering dwelling 
upon it^ and his hands clasped and unclasped 
nervously. 

'' I know the law gives him a claim upom me/' 
I continued ; " they told me, Mr. Billington and 
Mr. Mitchell^ that I could not leave him. But 
say to him that I think I shall not live long^ and 
perhaps I should not die if I went mad. Mad 
people live long. I will not call myself by his 
namCj nor be a burden upon him ; only he must 
never, never try to see me. I forgive him ; say 
I forgive him, for I know now how wrong I have 
been." 

'^ But I will not forgive him," cried Captain 
Vigors; "I cannot. The scoundrel, coward, a 
disgrace to manhood 1 I could curse him even 
now.'' 

He checked himself suddenly, and strode to 
and fro in the room, as if unable to control his 
resentment. 

'' George,'* said the gentle, deliberate voice of 
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the Quaker^ ^^thou axt forgetting thyself. Gurse 
not at all^ saith the Scripture. As for thee^ poor 
lamb^ forgive him while thou canst.'' 

'^ I forgive him," I answered, ^^ but I will not 
look upon his face again. Captain Vigors, I was 
told you were in great trouble ; but how can that 
be, if we are all saved ? " 

" Every one was not saved," he said, resting 
his hands and face once more upon the mantel- 
piece. " My poor mother was lost, and all who 
were in the same boat with her." 

His strong spirit was bowed to tears, and con- 
vulsive sobs shook his whole frame. I did not 
try to speak to him, for I saw that no words of 
consolation could reach his deafened ears. Pre- 
sently he said, in hoarse accents and broken sen- 
tences, — 

" There were others lost : Mrs. Avercombe, and 
the little child you were caring for* Caroline was 
in the first boat, and was safe.'' 

*' Which boat was it ? " I cried. 

" The last one," he answered. *' Hush 1 you 
will remember it in a minute. You were in the 
cabin when the first was launched. It was that 
one in which " 
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" There was only room for one more ! " I cried ; 
and my voice rang through the quiet dwelling 
with a shrill and piercing sound. 

" Hush, hush, Mrs. Clive ! ^* said Captain 
Vigors ; '^ for God's sake, be composed. There are 
hundreds who have more reason to lament than 
you." 

'* Let me alone for a minute,'' I urged ; and I 
leaned back in my chair, speechless and tearless, 
while my bewildered brain strove to realise the 
full meaning of what I had heard. The last boat 
had been lost with all on board of it. All ! My 
husband there, Edward Clive. The cruel master, 
whose face I had shrunk from seeing a moment 
or two before. There rose before me the image 
of him as I had last seen him, wringing his cold 
hands in despair, while his blue eyes, large with 
fright, wandered from side to side in search of a 
chance of rescue, and his fair hair wet with the 
spray of the sea, hanging about his white face. 
There needed but little change in the image. 
Close but the large, affrighted eyes, and fold the 
restless hands ; and then, the white, frigid face, the 
long, dank curls, would tell of the death he had 
flung himself into, when he took the last place in 
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the last boat. He had made the fatal choice him- 
self^ and^ in making it^ had given bis life for mine. 
" He that saveth his life shall lose it.^^ I had 
realised the meaning of it all^ and I rose from my 
seat^ and addressed Captain Vigors peremptorily. 

'' If he is found/' I said, " you must take me 
to him at once. I must see my husband again 
now.'' 

There was no resistance oflfered. My kind 
nurse brought me a cloak and bonnet, and 
tied them on, when my nerveless fingers failed 
me. Then she laid her lips upon my cheek with 
motherly tenderness, and said, " Remember, thou 
didst forgive him at once, and freely.'* 



VOL. I, 



CHAPTER XV. 

Compassionate glances^ and the hushed voice 
of children at their play, marked our progress 
down the village street, as Captain Vigors led me 
to the roadside inn, where the travellers rested 
whose journeyings were over for ever. The shut- 
ters of the lower windows were half closed, and 
all the upper casements were shrouded. The 
decorum and silence of death reigned over the 
resort of rustic mirth and festivity ; and both porch 
and chimney-comer stood empty. At the door 
there waited a hearse, into which some men, who 
looked awkwardly embarrassed as we passed them, 
were lifting a large coffin, and another smaller 
one, small enough for the little child I had lulled 
in my arms to its last slumber, and to whom I 
had sung baby-songs, while my heart seemed 
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breaking. In a shed not fair away^ and open to 
the light and air^ were several carpenters bosj in 
the manufacture of two or three more coffins ; 
for^ as I heard afterwards^ the last tide had 
brought in other bodies of the drowned. I shut 
my eyes for a minute^ that I might hide from 
myself these tokens of death; and^ yielding to 
the guidance of Captain Vigors' arm^ upon which 
my trembling hand leaned heavily^ we entered 
the gloomy house. 

In one of the upper rooms^ which was barely 
furnished^ stood two beds^ about which were 
drawn curtains of blue and white check. A 
candle^ kindled over night to burn its dim light 
in the presence of the dead^ into whose sightless 
eyes no ray could penetrate^ still flared and 
flickered in the morning sunshine^ though it was 
burning down swiftly in the socket. Over the 
small looking-glass was thrown a black coverings 
as if the dead might perchance catch the reflec* 
tion of his own ghastly features in it. The air 
was heavy and stifling^ but Captain Vigors opened 
the window quickly, and the breeze swept the 
light bed- curtains to and fro^ like banners in 

some triumphal procession. This was the victory 

p2 
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of the sea. Then I saw that both beds were 
filled with a lifeless form. 

^'Here lies my poor mother/* said Captain 
Vigors, sadly : " and there is Clive.'' 

'^I should like to stay alone here a little 
while" I urged, when, after a silence of a few 
minutes, he wished to lead me away. ^'I am 
quiet now, and I have many things to think 
of." 

There was a narrow space between the beds, 
and a chair placed at the head as if for a watcher, 
and there I seated myself when he left me alone. 
I, so warm and full of life, with the pulses beat- 
ing, and the heart throbbing, and the nerves, 
so keenly sensitive, with such vitality running 
through all my veins, and breathing the breath of 
life at every moment ; I sat between the dead» 
The unfathomed mystery was on either hand, 
within the reach of my finger and the scan of my 
eye. Never had I been brought face to face with 
death before. And now it seemed to me as if I 
had but to stretch myself upon the insensate 
corpse, and put my mouth upon his mouth, and 
my hands upon his hands, and my life from my 
own full youthful existence would be transfused 
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through all the chill deadness of his veins. If I 
only loved him enough^ could I not charm back 
the lingering soul^ whose mute presence I seemed 
to feel^ and embosom it again within the deserted 
body, and bid him rise and walk ? 

Then I asked myself, with an inward shudder^ 
whether I would do this thing, if I could. If he 
came back again out of the terrible mystery and 
vague world of shadows, how would he tread 
again the paths of this life? Would he come 
back in forgetfulness ; and, after his feet had been 
made sacred by crossing the threshold of death, 
would they wander again in ways of wickedness ? 
Or would there evermore rest upon him the 
mournful consciousness of an experience which 
separated him from the rest of his fellows, and 
cast the deepest shadow of death upon all his 
days? Could he by any possibility enter again 
into the relationships of life, and be a husband, 
and a brother, and a master ? I shuddered again, 
and stretched out my hand to draw away the 
:sheet which shrouded the face of the dead ; but, 
4Ets I unveiled it slowly and lingeringly, when the 
fair hair and white temples were uncovered, my 
hand dropped powerless to my side. 
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I could not look upon his face, and I could not 
master the spell which bound me to his side. On 
either hand I could trace under the winding- 
sheet the rigid outline of a marble countenance, 
whose awful immobility exercised a tyrannical 
fascination over me, and forbade me to disturb 
the holy quiet of death. I dared not cross the 
floor, lest some loose board, creaking under my 
lightest footstep, should betray to them my pre- 
sence. The sightlessness of their sealed eyes 
made my tears a mockery, for they could neither 
behold them, nor weep themselves : the dea&ess 
of their closed ears checked every sigh that might 
break the profound silence in which they slum- 
bered. And still the curtains waved and fluttered 
like triumphal banners ; and a little bird came, 
and perched upon the window-sill, and sang 
its blithest song, which trilled and echoed 
through the chamber, while its mate answered it 
jubilantly from among the ivy-leaves, that were 
dancing and pattering against the casement. 

Those many things that I said I had to think 
of — I never thought of them at all. There was a 
vague impression upon my mind that I ought to 
meditate upon God, and death, and judgment. 
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But I could think only of the little bird and its 
mate; so full of life: their throats beating and 
heaving with every clear, shriU note of the song, 
which might be heard all through the village^ and 
whose rapid wings might carry them^ before the 
sun set^ over miles of land and leagues of ocean. 
And the tendrils of ivy I thought of^ not motion- 
less and dead^ but dancings and fluttering^ and 
striking their varnished leaves one against the 
other in merry life^ and visited gaily by the bright 
sunshine and the breeze^ and rejoicing in both. 
I thought^ too^ of the children at their play^ not 
very far off, for their shouts and laughter were 
borne to me upon the wind ; and my heart yerimed 
towards them tenderly, with longings to be with 
them. But I sat there between the dead. Let 
the bird sing to its mate ever so joyously ; let 
the ivy-leaves rustle and quiver; let the little 
children laugh and play with redoubled mirthful- 
ness ; they, my companions, would remain insen- 
sible, deaf, and mute ; those features, whose dim 
profiles were outlined for me on the winding- 
sheets, would never more glow and kindle with 
the emotions of life. All blindness, all dea&ess, 
all muteness, they had gone into the land of 
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darkness^ of the shadow of deaths without any 
order^ where the light is as darkness. It might 
have been hours, or a few minutes only, since I 
had been left alone, and I heard no sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps in the adjoining room, when 
the door was pushed softly open, startling the 
timid bird away, and a stranger entered the 
chamber. He could not see me ; and I sat, as in 
a dream, watching him with a calm, deliberate, 
abstracted scrutiny. He stood just within the 
door, which he had drawn-to behind him, with 
his face turned towards the bed upon which the 
corpse of Edward Clive was lying, with the fore- 
head half uncovered. Some strange tumult was 
passing through this man's soul, for he stood 
spell-bound, with no other tokens of life than the 
flashing of his deep-set eyes, and the quivering of 
his lips and nostrils. At first I read upon his 
face passing emotions of tenderness, and grief, and 
impotent pity ; but these passed away soon ; and 
there succeeded an air of close self-examination 
and meditation, which ended in a ray of strange 
gladness dawning in his dark eyes, and playing 
about his resolute mouth. With almost a smile 
upon his grave features, he advanced to look once 
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again upon Edward Clivers face ; and I^ who had 
not dared to draw the veil farther than from off 
the dead forehead^ drew aside the curtain which 
had concealed me from this stranger^ and leaned 
forward to gaze for the last time upon my 
husband. 

*' Who is this ? " he exclaimed^ as he drew 
back his hand &om the task it was about to per- 
form for me. There flashed across my mind the 
utter desolation of my circumstances ; and^ with 
my hand stretched out towards all that remained 
of Edward Clive, I answered, *^ 1 am his wife." 

I heard and saw nothing more. The tension 
of my nerves suddenly gave way. My busy 
memory crowded into a mementos space all the 
terrible scenes I had passed through; and^ un- 
able longer to master the chillness, as of death, 
which benumbed me, I sank down insensible 
between the living and the dead. 

When I opened my eyes again, it was to look 
upon the calm face of my new friend, who had 
followed me to the inn, when she found that I 
stayed there so long; and it was she who received 
me from the arms of Bruin Clive, when he bore 
me from the chamber of death. Another night 
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she watched beside me^ and suffered me to weep 
away the bitterness of my grief in her motherly 
arms ; while tears, which gave me rare comfort^ 
gathered from time to time^ in her own gentle 
and peaceful eyes. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



There was a shadow of solemn grief upon the 
serene face of Sarah Seott^ as my aged Quaker 
friend desired me to call her, when she brought 
me my breakfast with her own hands the fol- 
lowing morning. Scarcely could the tenderness 
of her manner be equalled. During the wakeful 
hours of the night I had told her most of my 
history, and if it were possible for her to be more 
gentle than before, she was so now. She sat 
beside me, reading a chapter in the Bible with so 
low and hushed a voice, as if in grave reverence 
of the words she pronounced, that every tone 
soothed and strengthened me. 

" My dear," she said, after a long interval of 
meditation, which I would not have broken in 
upon for the world, ''thy husband was this 
morning buried in the churchyard of this place. 
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according to the rites of thy Church. Bruin Clive 
hath somewhat of importance to communicate to 
thee, if thou art strong enough to meet him. To- 
morrow is First Day, and that it may be a day of 
rest to thee as well as to us, I counsel thee to see 
thy husband^s brother to-day. Yet thee shall 
please thyself. It might not be unlawful, in a 
case of necessity, for him to speak with thee 
to-morrow." 

'^ I will see him to-day," I answered. " I can- 
not wait.^' 

"Thee has chosen wisely," she said: "the 
sabbath day is the Lord's day, and set apart from 
worldly business. Bruin and George are now 
below. Shall I tell them that thou wilt be with 
them presently ? " 

She went to inform them of my decision, but 
she returned with a message from Mr. Clive that 
if I did not feel equal to the interview, he would 
defer his information for some weeks, and then 
communicate with me by letter. But I could not 
bear even the idea of suspense, and I immediately 
prepared to meet him under Sarah Scott's 
roof. 

I did not feel as if I were going to meet any 
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stranger^ for the thought of him had been in my 
mind for the last few months, as the only pro- 
tector to whom I should at last be driven to 
appeal. I had made that appeal to him, though 
it had never reached his hands ; yet the eflfort of 
reposing confidence and trust in him, and of 
casting myself upon his pity, had familiarised him 
to my thoughts. Moreover, I had seen him, and 
heard his voice, in the presence of my husband ; 
dead — ^yet my husband and his brother. I could 
not go to meet Bruin Clive as a stranger. 

Yet when I entered the parlour, clinging to the 
old Quaker's arm, I was scarcely conscious of the 
soft and reassuring pressure of her hand as it 
clasped mine. Captain Vigors came hastily to- 
wards us to meet me, but I could hardly answer 
his inquiries ; for though my eyes were downcast, 
the lids being full of tears, which I did not like to 
let fall, I could feel the keen scrutiny of my 
husband's brother bent upon me. 

"This is Mrs. Clive," said Captain Vigors to 
him, in a low tone. 

" Poor young creature ! "he exclaimed, involun- 
tarily, in a voice so soft with pity, that I looked 
up quickly into his grey, grave face, and saw in it 
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an expression of kindneas, which lightened m; 
heart of half its burden. X left it to him to spea] 
again first ; to tell me what he designed for me 
to reproach me if he thought it right. When '. 
vas seated in the large antique chair upon th 
hearth, he came and stood leaning against thi 
back of it, where I could not see him, whil 
George Vigors walked away to the window, am 
looked out upon the sea. 

" Do not leave us, Mrs. Scott," said Mr. Clivc 
as the old lady was going away. "This poor gii 
will be glad for yon to be present, and hear wha 
I have to say ; for I am mistaken if you will no 
prove a friend to her. She might wish Captaii 
Vigors to be away; but I have statements t 
make, which he is here to corroborate." 

" Captain Vigors is my friend/' I said quickly 
turning towards him. 

"lam indeed, Mrs. Clive," he answered, thougl 
with some difficulty. 

" And so am I, my poor girl," continued Mi 
Clive 1 " would to God I could save you from an; 
more trouble ! Now, if you wish, we will defe 
our communication. Nay, I ui^e it, for my ow] 
sake aa well as yours. Let me see you stronge 
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before I explain your position to you. I did not 
expect to find you so feeble, so delicate.'' 

''I would ratter hear everything at once," I 
said, looking into the calm, sweet face of the 
aged woman beside me. " Let everything be set- 
tled now, and then I can be at rest with you.^' 

" Bruin," she said, '' thee hadst better tell the 
child everything that concemeth herself. Gk)d 
stayeth his rough wind in the day of his east 
wind. Sorrow blunteth sorrow. Bhoda, thou 
shalt stay with me. Couldst thou be happy here, 
and content with our quiet ways? My grand- 
child, Esther, is but a few'years older than thee, 
and she will be like a sister to thee. Thou shalt 
rest with me, if thou wilt." 

Her voice sounded like the voice of some tran- 
quil spirit calling me out of the world, with all its 
weariness, and weakness, and woe ; and the tears 
which had gathered under my eyelids fell in large 
drops upon my hands. 

"I have been talking with your Mend," said 
Mr. Clive to me, "and this appears the best 
arrangement I can make for you, if you will 
consent to it. This is a quiet place; and Mrs. 
Scott will receive you as one of her own family* 



i 
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I will settle upon you a yearly income of £200; if 
you think that will be sufficient for your wants. 
If you need more ^' 

" I shall not need so much/' I answered. " You 
are very good to me, Mr. Clive." 

" Edward had no property of his own/' he con- 
tinued; and then he paused for some minutes, 
and I was about to rise and thank him, and bid 
him farewell, when he laid his hand upon my arm 
to detain me in my seat. 

'' It is not all I have to sav/' he resumed. " I 
must speak to you of the crimes of the dead ; of 
one crime which affects you most nearly of alL 
I would have spared you this ; but both Captain. 
Vigors and your friend here, a kind and true- 
hearted woman as you have proved, have judged 
it necessary that you should be acquainted with 
it. I said, ' Let the poor child retail! her name 
and look upon herself as the widow of Edward 
Clive.' But they say, tell her the whole truth, 
and at once. Had my brother lived I would have 
compelled him to repair your wrongs as far as 
possible; but it is now too late. You are left, 
poor child, more desolate than you imagine." 

Once more he paused, and I felt my chair 
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vibrate with the trembling of the strong man who 
leaned against it ; but at last he spoke again. 

"My brother has left to me a most painful 
task," he said, " and to you a most bitter legacy 
of suflfering. Are you strong enough to bear 

it?^^ 

" I am quite ready," I answered, " I cannot 
suflfer more from his death, than I did from his 
life." 

" No trouble that I can avert," he said, earn- 
estly, " shall be added to those you have already 
borne. Only this one I must inflict upon you. 
You were not legally married to my brother." 

"It is a mistake," I replied, calmly. 

"No," he said. " I commissioned a clergyman, 
who was once Edward's tutor, to make every 
inquiiy about him and you ; and to him Edward 
admitted or confessed that he had deceived you 
into a false marriage. He also informed Captain 
Vigors of the same circumstance.'' 

" He did," said Captain Vigors, with reluctance, 
as Mr. Clive paused. " It was in the presence of 
your father, whose silence confirmed the state- 
ment. Avercombe also was present. I am afraid 
it was a diabolical cheat upon you, Mrs. Clive ; 
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and in our eyes you are altogether free from 
reproach/^ 

" Mr. Mitchell/' resumed Mr. Clive, " went to 
your lodgings in Dublin^ and learned there, by 
what means I do not know, that the whole plan 
was worked out by Edward and the woman in 
whose apartments you resided after your father 
was arrested. When I say that it was I who 
commissioned Mr. Mitchell to make these inqui- 
ries, it is scarcely the truth. Mrs. Ashworth was 
the one whose anxiety to learn all the particulars 
induced her to send him to Dublin. There is no 
doubt you were deceived, my poor child.'' 

** I could not have been," I answered, turning 
my head that I might look into Mr. dive's face. 
" I believe Edward intended to act so cruelly by 
me, and he would have succeeded ; but the morn* 
ing before our intended marriage a lady came to 
see me, who was to have married Mr. Billington, 
and I confided our secret to her. The same day 
Mr. Billington was released by her means, and 
his liberation altogether defeated Edward's plans. 
We were married the next Sunday morning, at 
eight o'clock, in St. Patrick's Cathedral, by a 
clergyman whom I knew well by sight, and whom 
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I had heard preach many times. Edward's 
untruths were only to conceal his marriage. I 
am Edward Clive's wife.'* 

There was an unbroken silence in the room. 
The face into which I was gazing with intense 
anxiety, a face so much older than the years it 
owned, with a grey and troubled aspect upon it, 
grew more clouded and troubled, and the thick 
yeins upon the dark forehead swelled with the 
laboured breathing of the man. He passed his 
large hand roughly across his face, as if for the 
moment seeking to hide it from my appealing 
eyes; then laying it quietly upon my head, 
my husband's brother said solemnly, but with 
profound sadness: "I receive you as my sister, 
and thank God that this evil has not fallen upon 
you." 

" But it will make no difference in your arrange- 
ments for me,'' I said. " I can still live here with 
Mrs. Scott, and you need never trouble yourself 
about me. Only my name, my good name, was 
precious to me. It will not make any difference 
to you." 

*- It will make a world of difference," he an- 
swered, with a grim smile. " As Edward's widow 
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you must take Edward's place. You are in my 
hands, Mrs. Clive, and I must make suitable 
arrangements for you. You will not be surprised, 
however, if I make the necessary investigation in 
DubKn ? " 

^' No," I said ; " but you will not find my 
name in the register as Rhoda Billington. Mr. 
Billington is not my father. My true name was 
Rhoda Forester." 

" Rhoda Forester!" exclaimed Captain Vigors, 
coming to ray side, and clasping my hand im- 
petuously in his ; " it can't be ! it isn't possible 
that vou are mv aunt Rhoda's child.'' 

"Yes," I answered. "My mother was Sir 
George Vigors' daughter.'^ 

" Good heavens ! " he ejaculated, raising my 
hand to his lips. "I felt all along as if you were 
akin to me in some way. My cousin Rhoda ! 
Mr. Clive, I am her nearest kinsman. This matter 
must be thoroughly investigated. I do not doubt 
her legal position as Edward Olive's widow for an 
instant." 

" Nor do I," said Mr. Clive, gloomily. 

" I congratulate you with all my heart," said 
George Vigors, agian kissing my hand. 
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" It is my first congratulation," I answered, 
weeping. And the sadness that had been lifted 
from my heart for a moment, in being acknow- 
ledged by my nearest relative, returned with 
a deeper gloom. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Several days of peaceful quiet followed. 
Mr. Clive informed me, through Mr. Scott, that 
he was about to cross over to Dublin to satisfy 
himself conclusively as to my marriage with his 
brother, by examining the register at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral; though, he added, there was no doubt 
of it in his own mind. The body of Lady Vigors 
was taken away to be interred in the family 
burial-ground at Rockton; and her son and 
daughter also set out homewards. Thus I was 
left undisturbed to the healing tranquillity of the 
Quaker household, where no loud voice or restless 
footstep jarred upon the hush and lull which 
surrounded me. It was just what my spirit most 
needed. For those few days, all the abtors, who 
had been performing with me and around me on 
the little stage of my life, had passed away, as if the 
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act were finished ; and I finding rest in the inter- 
lude, began to feel as if the play were over alto- 
gether^ or as if it had been indeed but a play, a mere 
fancy, a trick of my imagination. Before the week 
was ended, I had fallen naturally into my place in 
the retired homestead, and my thoughts refused to 
look forward to a time when I should be again 
forced into a busier scene. I was resolved that 
Mr. Clive should leave me in the secluded dwell- 
ing of the aged Quaker. 

^'Thou shouldst not have married Edward 
Clive," said Sarah Scott, when I had told her all 
I could of my life, seeking to analyse the feel- 
ings by which I had been led into my hasty 
marriage. 

*^ What could I do ? " I murmured. "I had no 
character; no one would give me a chance of 
earning my own living. And he seemed to love 
me so truly." 

^' Yea, after his own fashion,'' she answered ; 
" but thou hadst no true affection for him. Thou 
sayest so. Thou didst deceive him. Any other 
man, who would have rescued thee from thy 
distresses, would have been thy husband." 

"No,no,''Iinterrupted. '^Icared for him alittle." 
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'^ Yea/' she said, smiling. "For thine own sake, 
but not for his. It was a legal marriage, verily ; 
but not a true one. Even in true marriages 
there comes a time, after the freshness hath worn 
away, when the heart is in a fret at having slept 
so long, and grows peevishly awake to detect 
little faults. Every brother hath a mote in his 
eye, and oh ! how the heart longeth to be at work 
upon it. I say nothing now about what thy 
husband's character was. But the wife must 
submit herself to the husband. Didst thou sub- 
mit thyself, Rhoda?'' 

" How could I ? " I cried. " Would you have 
had me degrade myself? Even to have had 
patience with him degraded me.'' 

" Patience/' she said, softly, " would have been 
better both for him and thee than rebellion. 
How dost thou know, O woman, but that thou 
migbtst have saved thy husband? It was thine 
own act which betrayed thee into an unequal 
union. But there are two kinds of love which 
may enter into a woman's heart, if she finds an 
unequal yoke. There is the love of reverence if 
her husband be greater than she ; and there is 
the love of patience and long-suffering, so silent 
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and deep that the heart itself scarcely confesseth 
the disappointment that hath befallen it. Thou 
couldst not reverence; thou shouldst have had 
pity/' 

" Teach me to be good and calm like you/' I 
said. 

" It is my peace thou covetest/' she answered. 
" Thou art tossed upon troublous waters, and thou 
seest mc sitting in the everlasting sunshine of the 
smile of the Lord. Nay, but I have buffeted the 
storm likewise. Be content, Rhoda; rest is not 
for thee yet; nor couldst thou rest long in this 
quiet dwclUng-place. Thou art neither bowed 
down nor heart-broken. This would not be a 
home long for thee.'' 

She ceased speaking, and I began to think of 
the new circumstances which must soon surround 
me, if Mr. Clive should have formed any other 
plans for me than those which I had resolved upon 
myself. Even if I remained here, would not Mr. 
Billington find me out, and invade my peaceful 
retreat ? Was it possible for me entirely to with- 
draw from the circle of people who had been about 
me not more than a fortnight ago ? Would Mr. 
Mitchell or George Vigors, who now knew him- 
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self to be my nearest kinsman^ allow me to sink 
into perfect obscurity ? It might have been so, 
it would probably have been so, had their suppo- 
sitions concerning me been well grounded ; but 
when it was known that I was indeed Edward 
Clivers wife, my high-born relations would be glad 
to acknowledge me. True, I had but little claim 
upon the wealthy owner of Burcot — ^the widow of 
his younger step-brother; and in those days 
brothers and sisters of half-blood were held bv 
law in so slight a relationship that they did not 
stand as heirs to one another. But still I had 
heard enough of the character of Bruin Clive to 
be sure that I should occupy no slight place in his 
munificent regard. 

The matter was settled as soon as Mr. Clive 
returned from Dublin. He had travelled there 
and back without visiting his home ; and he had 
brought with him a properly attested copy of my 
marriage-register. If there had been a shade of 
doubt in his mind, it was dispelled for ever. He 
looked to me harassed and wearied with his 
journey, which was no light one at that time; 
but though he had come to me at once upon 
reaching the Cornish village, he would not be 
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seated^ or listen to any of the offers of refresh- 
ment made to him by Mrs. Scott. He remained 
standing, as though a few minutes would suffice 
for all we had to say. 

" Mrs. Clive," he said, " I wish to communicate 
to you my plans.^^ 

I looked up into his grave and haggard face. 
He stopped for a moment^ and his voice fell into 
a lower and softer key. 

^'I have made every arrangement for you 
which seemed necessary to me/^ he continued; 
^^but I am not accustomed to such a charge, 
and you must remind me of any omission. I 
called upon Mr. Trevize upon my way here, 
and he says you are sufficiently recovered to 
travel with me to Burcot by short stages. I 
ought to leave to-morrow at the latest. If 
you consider yourself still too weak for the 
journey, I will go home, and return for you in a 
few days.^' 

" Mr. Clive,'^ I answered, "while you've been 
away, I've been thinking how much better it would 
be for me to live here. No one would know I was 
your brother's wife, except Captain Vigors. You 
spoke of allowing me £200 a year, and Mrs. Scott 
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will let me live with her. I should be a rich 
woman in this place/' 

" That was under other circumstances/' he said, 
a shadow crossing over his face, as he crumpled 
up in his large fingers the copy of my marriage 
lines. "You occupy a diflferent position now. 
Burcot is your home, and you cannot seclude 
yourself as you propose. I shall take you there 
without any reference to your guardian, whose 
authority and control over you ceased upon your 
marriage. You must look to me as your 
guardian/' .: 

" I am very glad," I cried, rising from my seat ; 
and, crossing the hearth to the place where he 
was standing, extended my hand. He took it 
between both his own, and looked down upon 
my up-lifted face with a keen but kindly 
scrutiny. 

" You take Edward's place, my child," he said, 

with a sigh. " I like your looks. I like what I 

» 

could make out about you in Dublin. You have 
a warm friend there in Miss Thornley. I was 
anxious to learn something about the young girl 
I was goiug to work for ; and what I learned was 
pleasant. We will forget Mr. Billington, and all 
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the troubles you had with him. I don^t believe 
there is much evil in those clear and steady eyes^ 
and in that frank face/' 

'^Mr. Ciive," I answered^ with a trembling 
voice; "you know I am not Mr. Billington's 
daughter.^' 

" Yes/' he said, heartily, '' you are free from 
that brand. Well, I take you from him altoge- 
ther. I have had some communications with 
him ; he gives you up unreservedly to my care, 
and is bound not to come near Burcot. I could 
not share my control over you with such a 
man." 

His voice and glance grew abstracted and con- 
templative, as he still kept my hand in his clasp, 
pressing against the palm the crumpled paper which 
he held in his. 

*' I would rather you came to me thus alone, 
and childlike/' he continued. " Edward's widow 
rather than Edward's bride. You will belong to 
me solely. There will be no other influence at 
work. Courage ! I must begin again, and upon 
a better foundation, to train up an heir to my 
possessions, and a master for my people. We have 
a fairer promise of success this time.'' 
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*'Mr. Clive/* I said, "I don^t understand you." 

He laughed a short, peculiar laugh, and 
dropped my hand, as he bethought himself of 
my claims and dependance upon him. Then as- 
suming an air of somewhat cold deference, he 
spoke again. 

" Mrs. Clive,*' he said, " I wish to hear whether 
you will undertake the journey to Burcot to- 
morrow, or require me to return for you in a 
week^s time." 

^' Which would you like me to do?" I 
asked. 

"You must judge for yourself," was the 
answer. " Your carriage will arrive to-night; but 
it and your servants can await your pleasure. 
Still, if you feel able to travel, I particularly wish 
you to come home at once, before any rumour of 
these events reaches Burcot. Captain Vigors has 
promised to keep my secret, but I cannot expect 
it to remain a secret long." 

What secret? I wondered to myself; but I did 
not venture to ask him the question. I assured 
him that I would be in readiness to start the 
following morning, and he then left me. I 
saw him, wearied as he was, walk away in the 
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direction of the lonely churchyard upon the cliffs^ 
where his young brother and my husband was 
buried. 

The next morning there was in the quiet 
household^ not the hurry of departure certainly, 
but a certain subdued activity and bustle of pre- 
paration. The servants rose even earlier than 
usual, to get ready the breakfast, which was to 
be my last meal under the roof which had so well 
sheltered me. Mrs. Scott was grave and collected 
as ever, but more tenderly solicitous about me ; 
for the three days' journey which lay between her 
remote dwelling and my new home made it at 
least improbable that we should see one another 
again. She gave me as many injunctions con- 
cerning my conduct and my health, as if I were 
her own grand-daughter ; the Esther of whom I 
had heard, but whom I had not seen. But 
she was not satisfied with speaking to me 
only. 

*' Friend Bruin,'^ she said, when Mr. Clive came 
to take me away, '^ I had many things to say to 
thee concerning Rhoda, but there hath been no 
convenient season. Therefore I purpose writing 
a few plain words to Bachel Ashworth, of whom 
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thou speakest as a woman of mature age and cha- 
racter. There are many sore temptations in the 
world, and verily the child hath but a child's 
indiscretion. I commit her to thy guardianship 
and to thy aunt^s care. I wQuld fain have kept 
her with me for a time, but thou deemed it ex- 
pedient for her to enter at once into her new 
home. Be prudent, lest thou foster a worldly 
spirit in her. She is chastened now, but tempta- 
tions will come.^' 

Mr. Clive listened to the tremulous words of the 
kindly old lady, with marked attention and de- 
ference, and then he led me along the narrow 
garden-walk to the carriage which was waiting at 
the gate. I turned to gaze wistfully and reluctantly 
at the place I was quitting probably for ever ; the 
long, low building, with its ivy-clad walls, and 
spotless windows, and large roomy porch, where 
Sarah Scott stood leaning upon her silver-headed 
staff, looking after me, with the two trim Quaker 
maidens stretching over her head for a last fare- 
well glance. Yonder was the little turret of the 
church, under whose shadow Edward was lying, 
and all around us, almost as if the village stood 
upon an islet, the sea glistened and glimmered in 
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the autumn sunshine. Mr. Clive lingered as well 
as me ; as if unwilling to carry me away from a 
home so tranquil. 3ut at last he assisted me 
into the carriage, and taking his seat beside me, 
bade the coachman to drive as quickly as he could 
through the village. 

The journey was to be accomplished by stages 
which should not tax my strength overmuch. 
Consequently the distance which Mr. Clive 
had traversed in the space of four-and-twenty 
hours by mail-coach^ after hearing of the 
death of his brother, was divided into three 
days^ travelling for me. No sooner had we lost 
sight of the village than Mr. Clive produced a 
packet of letters which had been forwarded to 
him by the morning's post, and speedily became 
engrossed in their contents. He opened also a 
portfolio containing other documents, with which 
the opposite seat of the carriage was soon covered. 
At each stage of our journey he was met by a 
clerk, bringing more papers from the bailiffs and 
overseers of the great works in which he was 
engaged, and which were of sufficient importance 
to require them to be safely forwarded by such 
means. The hours passed away in almost un- 
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broken silence, while he grew more and more 
absorbed in intricate calculations, jotted down in 
long columns upon the backs of the papers he 
perused. I began to feel something of the 
magnitude of the business which devolved upon 
him. 

His abstraction was so complete that I could 
scan his face closely, from the corner of the car- 
riage where I leaned my aching head, without 
any fear of his detecting my scrutiny. But of 
one thing only could I assure myself; that in the 
dark and massive features before me there was 
not a single trait or lineament which resembled 
Edward ; not one line, which, read by my eyes, 
could ever recall painfully the expression of my 
husband's face. Beyond this I was baffled, seeing 
only in the strong countenance an unbroken me- 
lancholy ; no eagerness or anxiety, no animation 
or interest in the aflFairs he was so diligently 
studying ; but a grave, fixed melancholy, which 
had long since stamped upon him an aspect of 
greater age than positively belonged to him. 

Let him be what he would I was cast upon his 
care, entirely without my own concurrence, or 
his. No one stood between him and me, yet we 
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had not chosen this position for ourselves. I had 
been thrust upon him^ and henceforth it was plain 
that I was to be simply dependant upon him^ and 
him only, unless I chose to cut myself adrift 
from all protection and dependance. I looked 
again at him. He had not the mUd, benign ap- 
pearance of a philanthropist; very far from it. 
His forehead, broad and fiill, had lines too deeply 
marked, and his eyebrows knitted themselves into 
too strong a knot of thick muscles. His eyes 
were keen, and his lips decidedly too set and stern, 
almost grim in the rigidness with which they had 
been locked in the silence of the long hours. 
For a minute or two I thought of practising some 
of the little feminine artifices by which I fancied 
I could attract his attention ; I would try to open 
the window, or I would flutter my dress over the 
scattered papers strewn about me ,• but I could 
not summon courage enough to try any one of my 
petty manoeuvres. I was afraid of having his deep 
gloomy eyes turned upon me, unless he looked at 
me of his own accord. I began to feel what a 
horrible weight of awe and tedium must Edward 
always have suffered in the presence of his 
mighty and powerful brother. As if he had laid 
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tne under some ban^ I leaned back in my seat^ 
occupying as small a space as possible, until the 
weariness of my position extorted from me a sigh. 
His ears were open to that; and he looked up 
from his papers, to inquire solicitously if I were 
tired. 

^' Not very" I said, with a second sigh. 

'' I am afraid you will find it a long journey/' 
he answered. '' I wish you to feel at liberty to 
stop as often as you please and where you please. 
Consider me your servant, Mrs. Clive; and consult 
your own inclinations only. A few hours sooner 
or later will not make much diflFerence to me. 
As you see, I occupy myself with my business as 
we travel. We cannot reach Burcot under three 
days, and if you choose to make it four, do so.'* 

It was a strange time, and a strange journey, 
separating the old life from the new. In 
the evening, when we arrived at the appointed 
resting-place, I found rooms prepared for me, 
and the obsequious civility rendered to me which 
is the ordinary homage to wealth. But Mr. 
Clive, after inquiring if I found the arrangements 
made for me such as I approved, left me to 
myself, and with the clerk who brought him the 
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letters and documents of which I have spoken, 
was buried in all-absorbing matters of business. 
Each day of the three was similar. Sometimes 
an eerie feeling crept across me^ as if I knew the 
journey was doomed to be interminable, and we 
should travel together thus in close yet taciturn 
companionship, so near yet so far apart, for ever 
and ever. The monotonous rolling of the wheels 
and the changes of the scenery neither lulled me 
to sleep, nor roused me to observation. I could 
regard nothing but my gloomy and almost 
speechless companion; so enwrapt in his never- 
ending calculations, and growing hourly so much 
more grim and grave, that the words seemed to 
freeze upon my lips, whenever I thought of 
trusting my voice to break through the spell- 
bound silence. 

It was near the close of the afternoon upon the 
third day, when Mr. Clive seemed to become 
suddenly conscious that he was losing an oppor- 
tunity. The papers were gathered up, and put 
back into their portfolio, and for awhile he 
appeared to be furtively studying my face in his 
turn. I had not given way to tears before him ; 
but it must have been sad and pale enough when 
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his eyes rested upon it after three days of toil* 
some travelling filled with the painful memories 
and reveries suggested by my position. 

** I have over-taxed you," he said at last. '^You 
look worn out. But we shall be at home soon." 

*' I feel afraid of getting there/^ I answered, 
as steadily as I could speak. '^Do you think 
Mrs. Ashworth will be kind to me? " 

*^ She does not know you are coming/^ he 
muttered, with a strange grimace. "We are 
stealing a march upon her. Never fear, Mrs. 
Clive. I am accustomed to carry out my will 
through opposition. I intend to secure my own 
way in this matter. If you trust yourself impli- 
citly to me we shall come oflF triumphantly ; the 
better because Mrs. Ashworth knows nothing of 
the surprise that is in store for her. Did you 
hear me order my clerks to take a day or two of 
holiday? I would have no harbingers of our 
approach, for it is the start that wins the race.'' 
I don't understand," I began. 
No," he interrupted, with a smile ; " but be 
ruled by me, Mrs. Clive. When we reach Burcot 
do exactly as I bid you for a day or two, and I 
will see you in your right place. Mrs. Ashworth 
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was not anxious to receive Edward's wife at 
Burcot, and Edward's widow will not be one wliit 
more welcome. Poor woman ! she little guesses 
what my return will bring with it." 

There was a strange blending of tender pity 
and of lurking disdain in his face^ as he drew a 
letter from his pocket, a letter written in a large, 
heavy, laboured handwriting, of which I could 
have read every word from under my eye-lashes, 
as his eyes, glowing with a singular light, ran 
hastily over its linesw 

" Mr. Clive/' I said, " do tell me what you 
mean to do with me. Tell me at once how I can 
win Mrs. Ashworth's favour. If I am so unwel- 
come, why did you not leave me in Cornwall, 
where I could have been at peace ? " 

"Because," he answered, gravely, "when you 
married, you entered into your husband's family, 
and became the partner of his rights. Whatever 
Edward's rank or position in our household might 
be, you inherit it ; and that Rachel Ash worth will 
know right well." 

" But Edward was afraid of her," I said. " It 
was his fear of her chiefly which made him keep 
our marriage so secret. He was sure she would 
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prejudice you against me; and now what will she 
do when she finds me a helpless and friendless 
girl in her hands ? Oh, Mr. Clive, you ought not 
to have brought me here." 

I covered my face with my hands, and wept 
without restraint; for my dread of entering 
Burcot and facing its unfriendly mistress was 
heightened by the knowledge that I was about to 
appear before her without any preparation on her 
part. Presently I heard Mr. Clivers voice speak- 
ing to me in a softly-modulated tone. 

"Neither helpless nor friendless," he said, 
cheerfully. " It is I who will bear the brunt of 
the war. Don't be afraid, Mrs. Clive : she is a 
reasonable woman — she will hear me. If you 
had been such a woman as I have dreaded that 
Edward would marry — might have been entrapped 
into marrying — I should have supported your 
claims, and placed you in your rightful position. 
How much more, then, when I find you what you 



are." 



His utterance of the last sentence was singu- 
larly pleasant and re-assuring, and I looked up 
again, smiling gratefully through my tears. 
There was still a lingering twilight; by it I 
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could see that his face had lost something of its 
sternness and rigidity, and was turned towards 
me with an air of anxiety. The character of the 
country had changed greatly since the mornings 
and he glanced with the look of familiarity upon 
the landmarks which we passed. Now he drew 
out his watch^ and slanting it so as to gain the 
clearest light upon its surface^ he told me that it 
was past six o'clock. In another two hours our 
long journey would be ended. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



We had travelled far that day, making a push 
to reach Burcot without spending another night 
upon the road. The last ten miles were traversed 
in darkness and silence, and while I could neither 
see Mr. Clive's face nor hear his voice, I was 
myself plunged into a most mournful reverie. 
How often I had pictured to my own heart my 
first approach to Burcot, and how utterly un- 
imagined had the reality proved ! In almost 
every other way in which it had been possible to 
fancy our entrance of Bruin Clive's dwelling, I 
had acted it over beforehand, and sketched a 
programme of our proceedings. In a hundred 
deprecatory speeches I had sought to propitiate 
my husband's justly-oflfended brother^ and his 
aunt^ harder than he to win over to forgiveness. 
Now, every beat of the horses* hoofs was bringing 
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me nearer to the moment in which I should cross 
the threshold. But instead of Edward being the 
one to lead me into the abode of his kinsfolk^ it 
was Mr. Clive himself who was taking me thither, 
an unwelcome guest, and a widow. 

The carriage stopped for an instant before some 
iron gates, which swung open and closed behind 
us with a metallic twang, that sounded loudly 
through the night air. I looked out eagerly, but 
without speaking. We were in a dark avenue of 
beeches; all I could discern in the gloom were 
their smooth and shining boles wet with rain, 
which glistened with a momentary distinctness as 
the gleam of our lamps fell upon them. The 
avenue was a long one. It ended in a broad 
open lawn of several acres lying before a mansion, 
which rose before me in the darkness as a vast 
and indistinct pile of buildings, with battlemented 
walls, and comer turrets, and great wings, indi- 
cated by the feeble glimmer of lights in distant 
windows. Just as we drove up to a large portico, 
the deep chimes of a clock somewhere overhead 
struck the hour of nine. 

" They will be gone in to prayers,'^ said Mr. 
Clive, to himself. Then lifting me out of the 
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carriage, and, drawing my hand through his arm, 
he continued, " we will go in by my own private 
entrance. Trust yourself to me, Mrs. Clive ; it is 
as dark as the grave/' 

I shuddered at the words, for I had been think- 
ing of Edward, and he pressed my hand to his 
side, as if to apologise silently for his incautious 
speech. It seemed to me, excited and wearied as 
I was, that while I clung to Mr. Clive, I could see 
on the other hand the fair face of my young 
husband, with his hair wet with the spray of the 
sea, and his eyes wandering from point to point of 
the vast building, with an expression of restless 
but rooted despair. But in a minute or two we 
passed out of the haunted darkness of the night, 
and my feet stood for the first time upon the 
threshold of my future home. 

I saw first a large entrance-hall, dimly lighted 
with an oil-lamp, which shed a soft illumination 
upon a pavement of black and white marble, and 
upon a number of paintings which hung against 
the walls ; all looking vague and ghostly in the 
pale lamplight. A gallery occupied three sides 
of the hall, and a broad staircase leading up to it 
the fourth. The chequered pavement, the gallery. 
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the dim light, the height of the ceiling rising far 
above my head in a painted dome, produced upon 
me something of the effect of entering into a 
place of worship. But Mr. Clive did not give me 
time to look round me, or to collect my thoughts. 
The rooms, as I discovered afterwards, were 
arranged in long suites on each side of the hall ; 
and he led me rapidly through three or four large 
saloons, each one lit up faintly with a few wax 
candles, which only served to make it possible to 
find our way through them, until we reached a 
door, which he pushed a little way open. Then, 
still holding my hand upon his arm, he stood 
looking in and listening. 

The room within was, like the others we had 
traversed, lofty and spacious. But it was brilliantly 
illuminated, and the light fell brightly and luxuri- 
ously upon gilded cornices, and rich curtains, and 
costly paintings. My attention scarcely rested 
upon these for an instant, for the apartment, 
instead of being deserted like those we had come 
through — for as yet we had not seen any one, was 
occupied by the whole household. 

There were many servants, all dressed in the 
deepest mourning. The women, with their white 
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caps and aprons and black dresses^ presented a 
precise and almost conventual appearance ; stolid^ 
stiff, and immoveable, they sat in two rows neairto 
the door where we stood. But I only glanced at 
them; for directly opposite to me there sat a 
woman before a richly carved book-stand, just 
large enough to hold a Bible and Prayer-Book. I 
knew at once it was no other than Mrs. Ash- 
worth. She must be a little over fifty years of 
age ; tall, erect, and strong-looking ; with snow- 
white hair lying in thick braids upon a forehead 
which was broad and square, and very deeply 
furrowed ; and with sunken eyes, which glittered 
darkly beneath the whiteness of her well-defined 
eyebrows. A strong light fell upon her face, and 
brought out the puckered wrinkles about her eye- 
lids and mouth ; the mouth itself being small but 
rigid, and parting in a straight line over her teeth 
as she uttered the words she was reading aloud. 
Every feature, and her whole bearing, as she 
raised her head triumphantly, with one firm hand 
resting upon the page before her, accorded well 
with the accent of stem exultation in which she 
read what was evidently a chosen portion of scrip- 
ture. Her voice was clear and strong; and though 
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her pronunciation was broadly provincial, her 
manner was full of self-possession and enjoyment. 
But there was a restless excitement in her tones 
as she uttered the few verses we were in time to 
hear. 

" ' The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, 
and cried through the lattice, Why is his chariot 
so long in coming ? Why tarry the wheels of his 
chariots? Her wise ladies answered her. Yea, 
she returned answer to herself, Have they not 
sped? have they not divided the prey; to every man 
a damsel or two ; to Sisera a prey of divers colours, 
a prey of divers colours of needlework, of divers 
colours of needlework on both sides, meet for the 
necks of them that take the spoil/ '^ 

Her own dress was of many colours and of rich 
materials, contrasting oddly with the mourning 
garb of the household, but suiting well the half- 
regal, half-barbaric aspect of the strange woman, 
who uttered with stern triumph the invectives of 
the inspired writer against her foes. When the 
chapter was ended, the glow of enjoyment faded 
away, and she read the prayers tamely and stam- 
meringly, while I knelt upon the mat at the 
door, after a glance at the gloomy face of Mr. 
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Clive^ who was leaning against the door-post 
beside me. He lifted me to my feet as soon as the 
final '^ Amen '^ was spoken^ and bidding me stand 
there for a moment, he advanced into the room. 
With a cry of delight and surprise, Mrs. Ashworth 
sprang forward to meet him, and threw her arms 
vehemently around his neck. 

"Welcome home, my lad,'* she exclaimed. 
** Welcome to thine own house at last ! ** 

There was neither smile nor look of surprise 
among the domestics, who waited respectfully 
to greet their master ; but as they became aware 
of my appearance at the open door, a buzz of 
astonishment was audible, which attracted the 
attention of Mrs. Ashworth. 

" Speak to them, Bruin," she said, impatiently. 
" Let them go away. I want to have thee all to 
myself now." 

Mr. Clive freed himself from the hands which 
were still clasped fondly about his arm. My gaze 
was fastened upon his white face^ so ghastly pale 
and grave, with a gleam in his dark eyes, at once 
steady and reluctant, as if he were loth yet 
resolved to meet the mom.ent. But he walked 
with a deliberate step across the room, and taking 
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me by the hand, led me into the midst of the 
astonished circle. 

*^My good friends," he said, in a tone as clear 
and distinct as Mrs. Ashworth's had been ; " you 
are in mourning for your young master's death. 
I did not know when I left Burcot that there was 
one who succeeded to all his claims upon us. I 
have brought home with me my brother^s wife, 
Mrs. Clive, whom you must regard henceforth as 
your mistress, and consider yourselves her ser- 
vants, to be retained or discharged at her pleasure. 
You may go now." 

The manner of their dismissal was so peremp- 
tory that they hurried out of the room in a crowd, 
scarcely daring to cast back upon me their glances 
of curiosity and astonishment. But as soon as the 
door was closed we could hear the hum of voices 
breaking forth into ejaculations of wonder. A 
threatening stillness then pervaded us, and I 
turned anxiously to the woman who was left 
behind. 

She was standing speechless and motionless 
beside the reading-stand, with her large closed 
hand resting upon it as if she needed its support. 
The muscles of her strong features were working 
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and quivering, and the veins in her forehead 
swollen into purple knots ; while the irids of her 
hollow eyes darkened and dilated with a passion 
which could find no words to vent itself. I 
drew nearer to Mr. Clive in uncontrollable alarm. 

" What was that you said. Bruin ? " she cried 
at last, in a hoarse voice; while she advanced 
towards us with a step and mien of fury, which 
made me seize his arm again, and cling to it for 
protection. 

'^ Don't be afraid,^' he said to me, soothingly. 
" Mrs. Ashworth, this young lady is the wife of 
Edward Clive. They were married in Dublin 
some months ago.^' 

" I don't believe it,'^ she gasped. " Oh ! Bruin, 
lad, I don^t believe it. Thou'rt a fool about 
women, and she's deceived thee. He was not a 
man to marry, and she's not his wife. You 
ought not to have brought her here. Didn't 
we know that he had led her into a false 
marriage ? '' 

" Could you wish it to be so ? " he asked. " Is 
it possible you would wish the poor girl to be so 
deceived ? '' 

" Ay, Bruin/' she answered, passionately. '* I'd 
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have everyone crashed that came in your way. 
Fd rather a hundred puny girls died of shame^ than 
that anybody should be mistress here, except your 
own wife/' 

"Mr. Cliye" I said, in a voice hardly louder 
than a whisper ; but the woman, whose eyes had 
never wandered from me, drank .in every word I 

r 

uttered; "tell her that I am not come at all 
as mistress. I am only a very poor, forlorn girl, 
without any friends, and with no claim upon you 
whatever, beyond that of having married Edward 
Clive without your knowledge. I will never be 
in her way. You know I wanted to stay in 
Cornwall, and not come here at all, but you 
would not let me ; and now, if you will consent, 
I will go back again directly. I don't want to 
live here.'' 

" Are you Edward Clive's wife ? " she asked, 
with forced calmness. 

" Yes, I am," I replied, meeting her flashing 
eyes boldly. " His true, real wife." 

" Then Heaven be gracious to us all ! " she cried. 

" There will be fresh sorrow, and impatience, and 

vexation. Bruin wiU be worse than ever with 

himself. Only this morning I vowed we 
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would build a church and a school for the people; 
and I would be a more religious woman. Oh^ 
girl! why did you live while others were drowned? 
What was there in you, I wonder, that you did 
not die ? I wish to Heaven you had." 

" Mrs. Ashworth/^ interrupted Mr. Clive ; " be 
silent. It is enough that Edward has married 
this young lady, to make her the mistress here. 
You always knew it would be so. Nay, if there 
is to be any further contention, it must be when 
we are alone." 

He put his hand upon her arm, and led her 
away through a door opposite to that by which we 
had entered. I had come to a dead lock in the 
current of my life, and knew not how it would 
flow on again. As if I was altogether cast 
under a spell, 1 did not stir a step from the spot 
where they had left me, in the centre of the 
spacious room, around which I gazed with mingled 
reluctance to move, and a desire to make my 
escape before Mr. Clive returned. Not a sound 
was to be heard about the great mansion, either 
within or without; and the falling of the embers 
upon the hearth as the fire burned down made 
me start with nervous dread. 
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Mr. Clive might have been away about ten 
minutes^ when the door by which he and Mrs. 
Ashworth had departed again opened^ and he 
came in^ looking pale and troubled. But his 
knitted brows relaxed^ and his rigid lips unbent, 
as he saw me still standing in the middle of 
the room, and met my glance of undisguised 
terror. 

'^It has been a miserable coming home for 
you/' he said, in his gentlest tone ; " you must 
not let it trouble you too much. Mrs. Ashworth 
has been so long the sole mistress here, that she 
will find it a trial to give up her position to you 
just at first.'' 

I felt too bewildered and distressed to reply to 
him at once. He proceeded to roll up a luxu- 
rious easy-chair to the hearth, and to stir up the 
fire into a brighter flame. 

^'Come now, my poor child," he said, ''you 
are cold and weary. Sit here and rest for 
a little while." 

I sat down as he bade me ; but, hiding my face 
from his sight, I gave way to the weeping which 
I could no longer restrain. It was so unlike any 
coming home I had ever fancied, so mysterious 
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and inexplicable^ tliat the more I thought of it^ 
the more readily I wept. Yet Mr. Clive did not 
offer me a word of consolation or of information. 
If he had not again left me he considered it need- 
less or impossible to say anything that would 
soothe or enlighten my distress. I was allowed 
to exhaust my hysterical emotion, even to the 
last sob. When I looked up, I saw that he 
was standing at a little distance, regarding 
me with an expression of profound pity and 
sorrow. 

" You will think I am always crying," I said, 
with a faint attempt at a smile, while my lips 
trembled and the tears started to my eyes again. 
" But everything is so strange ; and I don^t know 
what you and Mrs. Ashworth are at variance 
about. I feel as if I should have a great deal of 
trouble.^' 

"Not if I can help it," he said, earnestly. 
''God knows I would take every thorn out of 
your path, if I could. You have suffered too 
much already. No, Mrs. Clive; all shall go on 
smoothly now, at least for you." 

''Don't let me be a trouble to you," I urged. 
" Send me back to Mrs. Scott." 
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Mj dear girl/* he answered, holding my hand 
in his own while he spoke ; " you are no trouble to 
me. It was always an understood thing that 
Edward^s wife should come here. Mrs. Ash- 
worth has nothing to do with the Clives. If 
Edward had lived to bring you home himself, we 
should have given up Burcot to you, and gone to 
my own residence, nearer to the works. But we 
cannot leave 'you alone here, as you are so 
young, and have neither mother nor guardian to 
dwell with jou" 

"Oh, no!^^ I ejaculated, looking furtively round 
the strange room in dismay. 

'^Then we must make the beat of our posi- 
tion," said Mr. Clive. "In a few days Mrs. 
Ashworth will reconcile herself to the change, 
and assume her office as your guardian with 
me. You will require some female companion; 
and until you choose one for yourself, such as I 
can approve, Mrs. Ashworth will reside with you. 
She has not had time to set herself against you. 
And now, let me take your bonnet and cloak, that 
you may appear to be really at home.** 

He carried away my bonnet and cloak with 
some awkwardness, at which he himself smiled ; 
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and I was left again for a few minutes. I re- 
sumed my seat upon the hearth, resolving not to 
look round again upon the unfamiliar grandeur 
of the place, which he had called my home, styling 
me its mistress. The fire before me, with its pile 
of crackling and chattering fuel, was home-like 
everywhere ; gazing steadily into its glowing 
depths tended to lull my agitation, though I grew 
nervous at the passing to and fro of the servants, 
who came in to bring some refreshments, and 
whose inquisitive glances at my drooping figure 
I fancied I could feel, though my face was invi- 
sible to them. When Mr. Clive returned he 
seemed to divine my feelings, and dismissing 
them quickly, he waited upon me himself. 
Though he was very quiet, only speaking to me 
now and then, I grew composed by the tranquil 
kindness of his ministrations, until the fatigue I 
had endured during the day weighed me down 
with an overpowering drowsiness. 

" You are tired,^' he said, as he rang the bell ; 
"I see you will sleep well now. I shall not 
expect to see you downstairs at all to-morrow, 
unless you grow weary of your own room. Re- 
member, you must please yourself, as you are the 
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mistress here. Martha/' he continued^ addressing 
a maid-servant who answered his summons ; '^ is 
Mrs. Clivers room ready for her ? " 

"The young master's rooms are always ready, 
sir/' she replied, "We could not ask the mistress 
about them, and we all thought those would be 
right.'' 

She spoke with an air of hesitation. Mr. 
Glive fixed upon me a grave look, which ended 
in a dubious expression of curiosity and un- 
certainty. 

" It will do/' he said. " You shall show your 
mistress the way. Let any of you, who will 
make the best maid, wait upon her. Good-night, 
Mrs. Olive." 

I rose at this signal to leave him, and followed 
the staid, middle-aged servant, who conducted 
me through the hall. Under the shadows of 
the gallery I detected a cluster of inquisitive 
spectators assembled to watch me pass up the 
broad, low flight of stairs. They would have been 
invisible to me but for the white portions of their 
livery ; while I, with the light upon me, ascended 
the staircase after my conductor, whose slow and 
deliberate steps chafed me again into nervous 
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irritation. There were many doors opening upon 
the gallery. At one of them Martha stopped, 
and turning the handle^ stood back for me to 
enter. 




CHAPTER XIX. 



I KNEW Edward's Inxurious and extravagant 
habits well; but even I was surprised at the sump- 
tuous and costly taste which had been lavished 
upon this chamber^ to the smallest details. Eich 
crimson papers^ and drapery of a very deep 

§ 

shade, gave to it a dark, slumberous aspect, 
which was heightened rather than relieved by 
cornices of unbumished gold, with poppies of 
crimson enamel. The carpet sank like moss 
under my steps, as' though it was intended only 
for the soft tread of naked feet. There was no 
mirror to glisten and reflect the subdued light 
which burned in a shaded lamp; with a care- 
ful sympathy for sleep, there was no picture 
upon the wall to arrest the drowsy eye, or disturb 
the lulled imagination. 
Seyond this voluptuous chamber of slumber I 
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was attracted by an open door to a room brilliant 
with a flood of light £rom fire and lamps. I was 
passing on quickly to enter into its cheerful 
warmth and brightness^ when Martha^ with an 
austere expression^ stayed me to inquire if I would 
allow her to act as my maid. " There are others 
among us," she said, " who might be more handy, 
and more used to wait upon ladies ; but they are 
yoimger than me, and the old mistress has for- 
bidden anyone else to come into these rooms." 

I could not help starting at the words, '^ the 
old mistress,'^ which grated upon my ear nearly 
as much as they could have done upon Mrs. 
Ashworth's. The woman's manner was respectful, 
but reserved and stiff; and her brown face deep- 
ened into a dull red as she met my inquiring 
look. I told her that I was accustomed to wait 
upon myself; upon which she curtsied and with- 
drew noiselessly. 

Now I went on into the dressing-room with a 
measure of curiosity. The first thing which 
caught my eye was my husband's favourite colour, 
a rich royal blue, which contrasted best with the 
feminine fairness of his beauty. His portrait was 
above the fire-place, and for a minute or two I 
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gazed upon it^ with a saddening and sickening 
memory trembling through my heart. Then I 
looked round upon the panels of glass which 
alternated with the curtained windows, and upon 
the marble toilet-tables ; upon the velvet [couch 
drawn up to the fire, and upon aU the luxurious 
arrangements he had made for his own comfort. 
But these were not the only tokens left by which 
to read the character of the former occupant of 
the room. There was a cabinet of books. I 
knew without looking into them what their ten- 
dency would be, and I would not, for a king's 
ransom, have soiled my soul by reading one of 
them. But in every niche, and in every vacant 
space upon the walls, reflected and multiplied 
by the numerous mirrors, there were statuettes 
and pictures ; beautiful and artistic doubtless ; but 
not such as I, a woman, alone as I was, could 
stand amongst without burning cheeks and 
downcast eyes. To hide myself from the vile 
imagery, I knelt down before the couch, and 
buried my face among the cushions; while the 
remembrance of Edward's life, of his life with 
me, came back with a hideous torture to my aching 
heart and brain. 
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'' Oh, my God ! " I cried, at last ; *' these are but 
the symbols of the vices that poisoned his soul. 
They have entered into my soul also. Let me 
not be tormented ; let not my spirit be degraded 
by the hatmting remembrance of them. Make 
my inmost thoughts innocent ; those which can 
only come under Thine eye. I can never be 
ignorant of evil again, but make me innocent. 
Give me the stronger virtue of one who is 
tempted, but who overcomes temptation.'' 

I knelt for a long time, until I became half 
unconscious that my meditations had begun with 
prayer, for my thoughts had wandered far away 
from the subject to which they owed their origin. 
But when I rose, I felt refreshed and strengthened. 
With a passing glimpse at myself in the plain 
Quaker garb in which I had travelled, moving 
amid a group of impassioned and sensual forms, 
I left the dressing-room, and was soon wrapped 
in a profound slumber. 

I slept far on into the succeeding day ; the per- 
fect stillness and the dim light soothing me to rest 
again whenever my sleep grew light and fretful. 
Even when I was fully awake, the remembrance 
of the previous evening made me imwilling to 
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rise ; so much did I dread a second interview with 
the mistress of the house. I suffered noon to 
come and go without giving any indication that 
I was awake. Possibly I should have preferred 
fasting some hours longer^ to summoning a ser- 
vant, had not Martha presented herself^ with her 
cautious step and dull gaze^ at my bedside. 

As soon as she saw that I was awake, she 
withdrew the thick curtains^ and opened the 
window-shutters, letting in the full daylight, 
before which my still heavy eyelids closed again ; 
then noiselessly placing a small ebony table at my 
side, she brought in a dainty breakfast-tray. She 
looked gloomy still, and her austere countenance 
and tightly sealed hps forbade the hope that she 
might give me any such gossiping information as 
many servants volunteer. She might have been a 
mute but for the brief sentences in which she told 
me the time, the state of the weather, and that she 
had uncorded the little trunk, which contained a 
few clothes provided for me by Mrs. Scott. 

I breakfasted leisurely, seeking to prolong the 
interval before it would be necessary for me to 
confront Mrs. Ashworth again. Several times I 
decided to yield altogether to the feeling of 
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lacguor and reluctance^ which made me shrink 
both from the physical and mental exertion ; but 
my judgment argued that it was almost pitiable 
weakness to put off to an indefinite season my 
difficult but inevitable duty ; and that, moreover, 
every hour would tend to increase my excitement 
and apprehension, and render the meeting more 
formidable, as I became less the mistress of my- 
self. So as the lengthening shadows of the trees 
in the park began to warn me of the declining 
day, and the great clock in the central turret 
chimed the hour of four, I roused myself to the 
imavoidable effort, and dressed with as much care 
and neatness as my scanty wardrobe permitted ; 
not without an embarrassing consciousness of my 
penniless condition amid all the splendour which 
surrounded me ; and with some vague fear that 
there was but a small chance of Mr. Clive think- 
ing of my necessities, and that it was still less 
likely that Mrs. Ashworth would trouble herself 
about them. 

I descended the broad steps of the marble 
staircase slowly; for several arched doorways 
opened into the hall, and I did not know through 
which I might venture. The massive folding 
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doors of the entrance were thrown wide open; 
revealing to my gaze a wide terrace, bounded by 
a parapet^ upon which some peacocks were stalk- 
ing up and down disconsolately in the rain^ 
which had come on heavily while I was dressing. 
Beyond this parapet^ as far as I could see through 
the mist^ was a magnificent park^ picturesquely 
planted with groups of trees; but everything 
looked dreary to me. As for the house^ the 
silence of a grave reigned through it. There was 
no joyous stir; no sound of footsteps^ or of 
closing doors^ or of voices speaking. It seemed 
like some enchanted palace of solitude. I was 
returning to my room to ring the bell for 
Martha^ when I heard the beat of a horse^s hoofs 
along the terrace^ and in another minute the rider 
approached the open doorway. 

It was Mr. Clive. The whole household ap- 
peared to waken suddenly at his return. Before 
he could alight^ hurried steps hastened hither 
and thither^ and half-a-dozen servants came for- 
ward to attend upon him, with looks of pleasure 
and alacrity. It was evidently the bright hour 
of the day when the master returned. I also 
felt a glow of satisfaction when his dark eyes 
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fell upon me^ as I stood somewhat in the shadow. 
His was the only face I knew^ and beneath aU 
its gravity and melancholy^ I detected an expres- 
sion which gave me confidence in the man. 

''I did not expect to see you to-day, Mrs. 
Clive," he said, kindly. " You might have given 
yourself one day's indulgence without scruple.^' 

^^I thought it would be easier to meet Mrs. 
Ashworth again at once,'' I answered, in a low 
voice. 

'^ Where is Mrs. Ashworth ? " he asked of the 
servant, who was waiting for his overcoat. 

" Not come down yet, sir," was the reply. 

Mr. Olive's face lowered, but he made no 
observation, except bidding the servant to show 
me to the library, and promising to join me 
there when he had changed his wet clothes. It 
was a long time before he again made his appear- 
ance, and I worked myself up into a fever of 
anxiety. When he came in he looked disturbed 
and perplexed. He strode up to the fire-place, 
regarding me with an absent and troubled gaze, 
but without speaking. 

" Is there anything the matter ? " I asked, at 
length. 
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Mrs. Clive/' he said, testily, and crushing 
the compact pile of coals in the grate with his 
foot, as if he could in the same manner trample 
down the hindrances which opposed his will ; '' I 
know nothing about women, or how to manage 
them. I thought I knew Mrs. Ashworth, but I 
find her utterly impracticable and stubborn. It 
seemed an easy matter to convince her how much 
better it is for me to have a young, supple, pliant 
girl Kke yourself for my heir than a self-willed 
and selfish man like Edward ; but she is deaf to 
argument and reason. I cannot conceal my dif- 
ficulty from you. Mrs. Ashworth declares that 
she will quit Burcot; from this house she will 
go. She has not tasted food to-day, and says 
she will not, so long as she remains under your 
roof. I cannot think what is to be done.'' 

He looked at me angrily, I thought ; but I did 
not know how to answer him, or what I could 
say to such bewildering statements. My roof! 
Whatever could Mr. Clive and Mrs. Ashworth 
mean? 

"You are too young to dwell here alone,'* 
he continued. "I suppose you have no rela- 
tives who could afford you the sanction and pro- 

T 2 
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tection of their residence with you. I relied 
upon Mrs. Ashworth yielding when taken by 
surprise^ as we came upon her last night; but 
she is bent upon going away at once. I thought 
that while you took your place as the mistress 
of Burcot; recognised as such by the domestics 
and by our neighbours; yet your youth and 
pliability of nature would make you willing to 
leave to Mr^. Ashworth the actual government 
of the household, imtil you gradually fitted your- 
self to your new position. I wish you to be in 
one sense like a daughter in our family — just as 
I regarded Edward more as a son than a brother. 
I was not so unmindful of you as you fancied 
on our long journey homeward, I wanted to 
study your character; and I did so, when I 
seemed otherwise occupied. I saw your patience 
and self-control ; your anxiety not to hinder my 
return; the smile you tried to raise whenever 
you thanked me, or others, who rendered you 
a service. Indeed, Mrs. Clive, I should have 
been sorry to part with you as a stranger when 
our journey ended." 

He was no longer looking at me, but, with his 
head bent and his brows knitted, and his whole 
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frame assuming an aspect of dogged disappoint- 
ment^ he was gazing at the fire ; which^ since his 
violent crushing of its thick pile, had been crack- 
ling and flaming fiercely. By-and-by he mut- 
tered to himself : "Both my purposes and hopes 
must be abandoned.'^ 

" What will you do, then VI ventured to ask. 

He started and looked at me, with a strange 
gleam in his eyes, which at first had a glimmer of 
resentment in it ; but it quickly softened into a 
mild and benevolent ray as he met my troubled 
glance. 

*' I will do you no wrong," he answered. " I 
shall look out for some suitable chaperone to 
reside here with you, as your age does not permit 
you to live in a house like this without some 
elderly companion. Do you think Mrs. Scott 
could be prevailed upon to leave her own home ? " 

" No," I said. " Tm sure she never would. 
But I do not understand you, Mr. Clive ; and I 
dare say Mrs. Ashworth does not. You know I 
come to you penniless ; a mere dependant upon 
your bounty ; and yet you talk strangely about 
making me the mistress of this great house. 
Pray do not mock me; do not make me the 
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sport of your caprices. I have not half the right 
to stay here that your servants have^ who receive 
wages for work done/' 

" My dear girl/' he replied, " it is you who do 
not understand your claims upon me. My father 
died intestate, but I pledged myself by his death- 
bed to consider Edward as my heir. I can have 
no caprices affecting you; and any expressions 
such as those you have just uttered will distress 
me exceedingly. I intended that we should all 
dwell here at Burcot for a few years, at least ; 
but, of course, if Mrs. Ashworth goes, I must 
go too.'' 

'^ Perhaps," I said, with a fluttering heart, '^ if 
I went to Mrs. Ashworth myself, she would 
listen to me. You speak so decisively that it 
may make her feel more angry against me.'* 

" Do 1 ? " he asked, smiling. " You must not 
be frightened at my manner, Mrs. Clive. These 
things are new to me. I never had a young lady 
to think of and provide for before; and I feel 
hampered by proprieties and dehcacies and con- 
ventionalities. Mrs. Ashworth ought to relieve 
me from these duties. But I will take you to 
her. She must be won by your gentleness ; and 
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very soon you will get on better with her than 
with me" 

I doubted it greatly^ as he conducted me to her 
room, which was in the same range of apartments 
as my own. Upon knocking at the door, 
he received only the stem reply that she would 
admit no one. But my resolution and courage 
did not fail. The rooms were built in suites, 
opening into one another; and therefore there 
was a second entrance into the one occupied by 
the angry woman, through Mr. Olive's private 
study. Into this study he led me. It was a 
comfortless room, though of the same size and 
aspect as my own luxurious apartments. But 
here the floor was uncarpeted and the large 
windows were uncurtained; the furniture was 
poor and meagre ; the only valuable articles were 
the books which lined the walls £rom the skirting-' 
board to the ceiling. 

'^ This door is unlocked,'* said Mr. Clive ; " no 
one enters by it but me. Go in, Mrs. CHve, and 
leave the door open. I shall remain here.'' 



CHAPTER XX. 



The lock clicked loudly as I turned the handle. 
The sound echoed through the quiet room; 
but the haughty woman neither moved nor 
spoke. I stood irresolutely in the door-Way, 
looking back at the grave^ unfathomable face of 
Mr. Clive, whose presence forbade me to retreat* 
This apartment was even more bare and meagre 
than his study, for there were no book-shelves 
to cover the empty walls, and the fiimiture, 
scanty and deficient, had probably been brought 
from Mrs. AshwortVs early home. It was im- 
possible for her to lose sight of her humble origin 
here. A low pallet-bedstead, a few painted chairs 
and deal table, and an old chest and clock, were 
all that the spacious room contained. There was 
something inexpressibly dreary in the contrast 
between the mean and paltry furniture, the 
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lofty ceilings the moulded cornice^ and mullioned 
casements. Mrs. Ashworth was sitting by one 
of the windows^ looking out with a stony 
gaze upon the sheets of rain^ which swept swiftly 
across the park before the wind. Her marked 
features were stem and grey with pride^ and 
with the cold and hunger which her pride 
scarcely suffered her to feel. Thick locks of 
white hair fell dishevelled upon her shoulders 
and about her face^ lending a painful aspect of 
great age to the anguish of disappointment^ which 
was stamped upon her features, and gleamed like 
a dull but consuming fire in her eyes. I had 
time to note every token of acute distress, before 
I saw the harshness of her expression yield gra- 
dually to a softer and gentler look^ as she 
stretched out her hand towards me^ though 
without turning rounds and said in a faltering 
tone, *^ Come to me, Bruin." 

I marvel even now at my own temerity, for 
I crossed the boarded floor with quick and noise- 
less steps, and laid my hand adventurously in 
her open palm. The fierce, sudden rebound, the 
wrathful start, the almost frantic pitch of her 
voice filled me with terror. 
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'* How durst you/' she shrieked, " you of all in 
the house, how durst you steal in here to peep and 
pry at me ? Am I not to be safe from you here ? 
Are you already mistress of my private room? 
Am I less than a servant, with no hole to hide 
my head in, but you must follow to insult me ? " 

^' Indeed, Mrs. Ashworth,'' I pleaded, " I did 
not come to intrude upon you,* but because I 
cannot bear you to be here without food or fire 
on my account/' 

**Do you suppose/' she interrupted, bitterly^ 
" that one day's hunger and cold will tame me 
down to welcome you, when you come here as 
mistress? I've borne weeks of starvation before 
I'd humble myself to one ten times your better^ 
poor, weak girl ; the wife or the mistress of that 
fool, Edward Clive." 

^' Don't speak so/' I said, with a feeling of 
impatience and resentment at the woman's ob- 
stinacy j '^ he is dead now. How he was trained 
to be what he was, you know better than L 
But he was my husband, and he is gone, and 
I bear his name." 

'' Ay ! and his rights too," she cried, wringing 
her hands. 
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*' I do not know what his rights were/' I an- 
swered; "you and Mr. Clive know them best 
Only this I know^ that Edward thought himself 
his elder brother's dependant. He had been 
brought up to be a poor pensioner upon Mr, Clivers 
bounty. I will not place myself in the same 
false position. I have neither right nor fitness 
for the place Mr. Clive assigns to me in your 
family.^' 

*' And who are you, to set yourself up against 
Bruin ? " she asked. " He at least shall be master 
here, let who wiU be mistress. It isn't you I 
hate. If he'd brought you home as his own wife, 
I'd have knelt and kissed your feet. But I can- 
not, I cannot give up to you; I shall die first. 
Oh ! what hopes Pd built up when I heard 
Edward was dead ; such things as I darena' think 
of before. I came and looked at you sleeping 
in the night, and you looked so young and 
strong, there was no cast of death about you. 
You'll outlive me and Bruin. Oh, Bruin, Bruin ! 
it was all for thee that I rejoiced when I heard 
that Edward was drowned at sea.'' 

"Mrs. Ashworth," I answered, sadly, "I can- 
not see how I interfere with your happiness or 
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Mr. Clivers. If he would let me have only a 
very small allowance, just enough to live upon, 
I should be glad to go away, back to the quiet 
home I left in Cornwall, I don't want to have 
anything to do with your grandeur, and your 
riches." 

^' Are you Edward Olive's wife ? " she said ; and 
when I answered her by a mute gesture of assent, 
she continued in an accent of despair : " I used 
to hope he would die ; he was consumptive, and 
I thought maybe he would linger long enough 
not to die in his sins. I never wished him to be 
cut off suddenly. Every day since I entered 
this house I've hoped that he'd die young, and 
childless, as it was promised to me. And when 
Bruin told me he was drowned at sea, my 
heart danced for joy. The happiest days of my 
life were those while Bruin was away to bury 
him. How pleasant the sight of the servants* 
mourning was, and the blinds drawn down, and 
the church-bells tolling ! I thought the bells 'ud 
ring some time for Bruin's wedding with Caroline 
Vigors ; and I walked about the darkened rooms 
brighter than I'd been for years. Everything 
I saw, and every person that spoke to me, told 
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me that he was surely dead. So let all Bruin*s 
enemies perish ! I said to myself the very minute 
before he brought you in — brought you in as 
the mistress of Burcot^ but not as his own 
wife." 

"But Fm neither his enemy nor yours," I 
urged. ^' Oh ! Mrs. Ashworth, do have pity on 
me ! I am very desolate ; an orphan and a 
widow." 

'^ A widow ! " she echoed; " ay, Edward Clive's 
widow! If your husband had been anybody 
else I could have been sorry for you, heart-sorry. 
But Bruin will put you in his place, and for your 
sake begin again his hard life, with my tears and 
pain going on slowly day after day, till I*m like 
to go mad." 

I thought she was actually losing her reason ; 
such a paroxysm of passion convulsed and con- 
tracted the livid features, while she grasped my 
shoulder with a gripe so painful that I could not 
refrain from uttering a low cry, though, with the 
recollection that Mr. Clive was within hearing, I 
tried to suppress it. Suddenly Mrs. Ashworth 
relaxed her hold, and pushed me from her with 
an air of impotent rage. 
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Ah, Bruin !^' she said, "you need not be 
afraid for your new idol. I knew you were 
there ; and if you hadn't been, what could I have 
done to her ? I wish she was lying dead between 
us. But the times are gone when a woman could 
take her own cause into her own hands; like 
Jael, who smote her enemy in her tent ; ay I and 
was blessed above women for the deed." 

'*Mrs. Ashworth/' replied Mr. Clive, "you 
have already frightened Mrs. Clive more than I 
ought to have allowed. You have not even suf- 
fered her to say what she came for — ^to tell you 
that she is unwilling to usurp your position, and 
what she deems your rights, because she is yet 
too young to govern a household like this, and 
she wished you to continue the management as 
long as we remain at Burcot." 

" You are willing for me to be the mistress? '* 
she said to me, with some degree of eagerness. 

"I must make the conditions,^' he replied^ 
before I could speak. "If you continue* to rule 
and manage the house, to the world Mrs. Clive 
must appear as the mistress. It must be folly 
understood that her wishes must be first consulted 
in every arrangement.'' 
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"Thank you, Bruin/' she said, scornfully; 
" you wish me to be nothing more than this girl's 
housekeeper." 

" I must reason with you alone/' he answered. 
''Mrs. Clive, I will take you to the drawing- 
room." 

We did not exchange a word as we went to the 
drawing-room, and there he left me. It was a 
saloon of unusually large dimensions, long and 
lofty, with two fire-places and hearths, so far 
apart, that no word spoken at one could be heard 
distinctly at the other. It was already lit up for 
the evening, but I could hear the splashing of the 
continuous rain as it beat against the many cur- 
tained windows. It seemed almost a journey to 
the other end of the spacious room, and the very 
brilliance of the light, which filled every nook 
and corner, seemed to mark the vastness of the 
empty place. The other fire, with the vacant 
chairs surrounding it, was a mockery of my 
solitude. The mirrors, into which no human 
faces were glancing, reflected to my excited fancy 
the features of my husband and his brother, and 
the strange woman whose enmity I had so un- 
wittingly provoked. I felt as if I should like to 
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shrink out of the cold glare of this inhospitable 
magnificence^ into some small and peaceful home 
such as I had just quitted. Edward Clivers 
widow! I repeated again and again to myself. A 
fortnight had passed since the sorrowful title had 
become mine; but until now that I was hated for 
it I had scarcely realised it ; nor ever ceased to 
dread that somehow^ at some time^ he would come 
back to claim me. It was neither joy nor sor- 
row^ neither hope nor dread^ that possessed my 
spirit that night. But each one of these smote 
it with passionate hands^ each striving for the 
mastery^ and tossing it from one agitation to 
another. I roamed restlessly to and fro under 
the brilliant lights^ and across the haunted hearths, 
unnoticed and uncomforted; with no friendly 
voice to bid me be tranquil, and with calm^ kindly 
eye to gaze into mine until I was won to peace. 
I appeared to myself the victim of some illu- 
sion; I began to question whether I was not 
passing through some perturbed dream^ £rom which 
I should awaken to the placid smile and soothing 
tones of my Quaker benefactress. The hours 
passed away slowly, carrying me through dream 
after dream of undefined fancies, alternating with 
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panics of childish fear at the loneliness of the 
room^ till the time-piece gave the warning-stroke 
for nine^ and a servant came to tell me that it 
was the hour for evening prayers. 

I followed her to the room I had first entered* 
Already the domestics of the household were ar- 
ranged as before, but they were standing until I 
came in. Mr. Clive was also standing at the 
desk^ and a chair was placed at his right hand in 
readiness for me. The show of ceremony was 
scarcely over, when the door was again opened, 
and Mrs. Ashworth advanced slowly and deliber- 
ately to the front rank of servants, and took a 
seat at their head. I had risen to offer her my 
chair, but she passed me with a majestic wave of 
her hand; and no notice was taken of the occur- 
rence, except by glances of comment among the 
servants, and by a deep flush which suffused Mr. 
Olive's dark face. 

It had been a melancholy and disagreeable 
day. As I lay down to sleep the fear could 
not fail to beset me that it was but the prelude to 
a long and bitter conflict between two inflexible 
wills, in which, whoever conquered, I should be 
the chief victim and sufferer. 

VOL. I. U 



CHAPTER XXL 



It was the second morning of my residence at 
Burcot^ and I had risen early^ after a disturbed 
and feverish nighty to ramble over the unexplored 
pleasure-grounds of my new dwelling-place. Mr. 
Clive met me as I stepped out of the portico. 
He led me along the broad terrace^ which lay all 
along the front of the house^ and extended to 
some distance beyond it^ where it terminated in a 
circular lawn, smooth, soft, and emerald, beneath 
which the thickly- wooded park lay at a consider- 
able depth, so that we were level with the upper 
branches of the trees. Deep down, through 
intertwined boughs, whose foliage of crimson and 
amber and brown wore all the glory of the 
autumn, we saw soft banks of moss and green 
nooks; deer and fawns were reposing in atti- 
tudes of exquisite grace, careless that the leaves 
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above them shook off the clinging rain-drops, 
as the west wind swayed them lightly to and fro. 
Not far away there was a colony of rooks, and 
the birds were cawing and croaking in the 
morning sunlight ; beneath us and above us a 
number ^f swallows were skimmii^g through the 
pure air, from time to time visiting their nests 
under the battlements of the mansion. 

"Do you like it?" asked Mr. Clive, with a 
smile, which only partly concealed the keenness 
with which he was regarding me. 

''Yes,'* I answered, briefly. 

" It is all yours,'^ he said, glancing round at 
the noble park, and back towards the castle, and 
again fastening his eyes upon me. The tears, 
which had been gathering under my lowered eye- 
lids, slipped down upon my ungloved hands. 

" What are you crying for?^' he inquired. 

"It is unkind of you to puzzle me," I said, 
childishly. '* How can all this grand place be- 
long to me when it is yours ? It makes me 
miserable. Everything is so beautiful and peace- 
ful here j I feel as if I were the only discord." 

" You are no discord," he said ; " you suit the 
place admirably." 

V 2 
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" But I am one/' I continued. " I know your 
house behind us is as beautiful and grand in its 
way as this view before us ; but I cannot bear to 
turn and look at it. It is because I shall be 
obliged to return to it that I feel sad now. I 
wish I had «ome home^ a little home,, yonder 
among those hills^ and could fly to it as that bird 
is flying." 

" Mrs. Clive," he said, "you do not know how 
much I desire you to be happy here." 

" But how can I be happy ? '* I asked. '' Mrs. 
Ashworth shuts herself up in her own room^ and 
the servants reproach me with gloomy looks^ 
while you, yourself, are dissatisfied. Everybody 
wishes me away. I might have had some snug 
little room somewhere in your great house, and 
after a time I might have felt at home in it. But 
you want to force me into a wrong position.'* 

" How often am I to tell you that your hus- 
band was the master of this place?'* he said, 
impatiently. 

"Edward was not the master,'' I answered; 
"he knew it and felt it always. You might call 
|iim so, and he might order about as if he were ; 
but while he owed it all to you, everybody knew 
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that he was only playing at being the roaster. 
You could not make it true, because it was 
false. I can understand now how he became 
what he was; he was surrounded only by tempta- 
tions. You bestowed upon him all the luxuries 
of your own position, without any of its duties ; 
they would have served as a balance to him. But 
because he could not help feeling what a preca- 
rious hold he had upon wealth, he plunged into 
all the follies and vices of the rich, to take his fill 
of pleasure while he could. He was no more than 
a puppet in your hands, and he knew that if you 
changed your mind towards him there was no 
resource open to him. He was afraid of you, 
yet reckless, because you were so indulgent to 
him. My poor £dward ! I understand it now. It 
would be the same with me, Mr. Clive. I should 
grow used to luxury and indolence; I should 
acquire extravagant tastes ; and then I should get 
mean and selfish, and be afraid of anything which 
might alter my position." 

Mr. Clive had been looking at me steadily and 
earnestly, with a face as unmoved as if he did not 
hear a word of my hurried speech; but his hand, 
which rested upon the parapet, his large, firm. 
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muscular hand^ trembled visibly; and seeing it^ 
I was silenced^ but by no interruption from him. 

'^ You have spoken of things which you cannot 
understand/' he said at last^ with difSculty. ^' You 
were too young to comprehend your husband's 
character. He inherited a peculiarly self-indul* 
gent temperament from his father ; no discipline 
would have corrected it. As a poor man he 
would have sunk into a mere brute^ like hundreds 
in these mining districts. It was the fault of 
nature : he had every advantage education could 
give to him." 

" I am ignorant," I replied ; " but one thing I 
feel — that no falsehood, either acted or spoken, 
can bring goodness and happiness. His life as 
your heir, heir to a brother not many years older 
than himself was a lie, and the growth of it was 
misery and degradation to him. The course you 
mark out for me is the same, and being equally 
false, it will overthrow the peace of your house." 

" Oh, child ! " he groaned, ''you torture me." 

I could not see his face, which he had concealed 
in his hands, but his voice was sharp with pain, 
and for a moment I was dumb with astonishment 
and pity. 
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" Forgive me, Mr. Clive/' I said ; " I have 
spoken hastily and ignorantly. You are older 
and far wiser than I. Do not take to heart the 
words of a girl like me; hecause I cannot know 
all your reasons for acting towards him as you 
did/' 

" God knows ! " he muttered to himself, as if 
answering some accusation ; ^^ I loved my brother, 
though he was a great trouble to me. I did what 
I believed best. I heaped up riches for him/' 

He appeared suddenly to remember my pre- 
sence, and regarding me with a strange blending 
of sorrow and protection, of shame and pity and 
tenderness, he laid his trembling hand upon mine 
and continued : " You have taken his place. If I 
have done him wrong, let me atone for it by 
making you happy." 

" Oh ! you can, Mr. Clive," I cried. " See, I am 
not used to a great house and a hQ3t of servants. 
Only let Mrs. Ashworth take her own place 
again; let me be very quiet, and very much 
alone, and I shall soon be happier. But for a 
time, perhaps, I may not seem so happy as you 
would wish me to be/' 

" I will yield to you, then/* he answered reluc^ 
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tantly, '' at least for the present. But in two or 
three years, when you are of age, we must make 
another arrangement/' 

''Let us go and speak to Mrs. Ash worth at 
once," I said. 

Once more, therefore, we ventured to trespass 
upon Mrs. Ashworth's seclusion. I could not 
conquer a nervousness which hovered between 
dread and daring; but Mr. Clive kept my arm 
within his own, and there was a sense of security 
in thus leaning upon him. As we thus entered 
the comfortless room, Mrs. Ashworth's eyes rested 
upon us, with a sudden light gleaming in them. 
It was evident that she was in a more placable 
mood than when I had last seen her; for a fire 
burned in the grate, and a small tin coffee-pot, 
such as may be seen in poor cottages, stood upon 
the trivet, while the round deal table held a 
common set of breakfast crockery. Such an 
unaccountable contrast to the luxury of the rest 
of the house could not fail to attract my 
notice. 

*' Mrs. Ashworth,'' I began, for she and Mr. 
Clive continued silent, '' Mr. Clive consents to me 
taking my right place in this house.'' 
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" You never gave in before, Bruin,'* she said, 
jealously. 

" Yes; once,*' he answered, with a sigh. 

" Do you know what your right place is ? " she 
asked. 

" Not exactly," I said. " Before I came here I 
believed I should be no more than a poor rela- 
tion, a dependant upon you ; but Mr. Clive says 
I am not. You cannot be more sorry than I am 
that I married Edward ; but if you will both be 
kind, and patient with me, and not always re- 
member my secret marriage, I will try to be what 
Mr. Clive said — like your daughter.*' 

" My daughter ! " she echoed, in a tone so 
softened and modulated into sweetness that it 
startled me to hear it, and I looked up quickly to 
see if it could be the voice of the same hard 
woman who had spoken before. A singular smile 
glowed upon her face, but its expression grew 
hard again as she met my inquiring glance. 

" There cannot be two mistresses in the house," 
she said, sharply. " If both of us are to remain, 
you must submit yourself to me. Bruin must 
clearly understand this. I shall interfere little 
with you, but when I do you must obey, and 
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without poating or fretting^ which will make 
Bruin angry, not with you, but with me ; and that 
I could not bear. I shall call you Mrs. Edward, 
not Mrs. Clive ; that is the title of Bruin*8 wife. 
You may have one of the women-servants for 
your own, but the rest you are not to interfere 
with. It will be very different, having you here 
instead of Edward. He used to be off and away 
for mouths together, but you will be about the 
house always; and two women can never agree 
where one is not above the other. I must have 
authority over every one of my family. You 
have been brought up to a wild, gay, worldly life ; 
you have married yourself to an extravagant and 
dissipated man. I am used to living quietly at 
home, with no other diversion than going to 
church on Sundays, and once on week-days, and 
I cannot change my habits at my time of life. 
Can you reconcile yourself to this ? '* 

"I think I can; I will try," I said, with a 
gloomy glimpse into the future. 

^* I am not a soft woman," she continued, with 
a sneer upon her thin lips; ^^ I shall not want you 
to be following me about like a lap-dog. I shall 
leave you very much to yourself; but I will see 
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to your comforts; and I shall not spare your 
faults, which are many, I doubt." 
I hope not/' I murmured. 
You must not suppose/' she resumed, ^' that 
because you are a married woman at eighteen, 
you have ceased to be a child. Tm more than 
doubtful you may have learned some of your hus- 
band's bad ways, and if I remain here I shall 
consider it my duty to correct them. You have 
been living a careless life of pleasure, and she that 
liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth." 

My memory looked back upon the dark 
shadows of the life she termed a pleasant one; 
and, by contrast, the future, even as Mrs. Ash* 
worth painted it, appeared so free from degrada- 
tion and difficulty, that I was able to assure her 
with sufficient meekness that I hoped to be able 
to submit to her in everything she required 
of me. 

Mr. Clive had been listening attentively, with a 
curious smile playing upon his features ; but he 
offered no interruption while Mrs. Ashworth was 
speaking to me, and when she had finished he 
looked steadily and significantly into her grim 
face. 
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^'I shall occupy very much of Mrs. Clivers 
time/' he said^ " as soon as she has recoYered her 
usual health. She must learn to interest herself 
in all my plans for her work-people. She will 
not set herself against them as Edward did. As 
you will continue to act as the mistress here^ it 
will set Mrs. Clive free to attend to the pursuits 
which I shall recommend to her.'^ t! 

I felt relieved^ and thanked him warmly, for it V 
seemed so much better to be under his authority 
and direction than under hers. Neither did Mrs. 
Ashworth appear displeased^ though she winced a 
httle at his marked pronunciation of ^' Mrs. 
Clive." She accompanied us downstairs to the 
breakfast-room^ and it was quickly felt through- 
out the household that she had resumed her 
ancient sway. All day I was busy, for Mr. Clive 
had sent to a neighbouring town for a fashionable 
milliner, who came, with two or three assistants, 
to furnish me with a complete and costly widow's 
costume, suited to my present position. Nothing 
could please them more than my perfect desti- 
tution, and they revelled in their employment, 
referring to me on every possible question. I found 
that their ideas of necessaries, and the cost of theni. 
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far transcended mine ; but my scruples were met 
always by the aissertioii that Mr. Clive had ordered 
them to bring everything a lady could possibly re* 
quire ; everything that Miss Vigors, of Bockton 
Castle, had beexl supplied with, of course with the 
needful differences ; in stating which, Miss Spen* 
cer smiled a smile of ecstacy, which she quickly 
banished, and assumed a more decorous aspect. 

They worked hard and fast, with a complete 
enthusiasm for their occupation. Once Mrs. 
Ashworth came into the room, and looked round 
upon the black materials scattered about, with 
an absent and preoccupied air; it ended in a 
burst of passionate tears, and a sudden retreat, 
without a word being spoken by her to the 
women, who had risen deferentially at her 
entrance. This scene was immediately followed 
by a tendency to hysterical agitation upon the part 
of the milliners, from which they were delivered 
only by the extreme pressure of their labours ; 
for unparalleled exertions alone. Miss Spencer 
assured me, could furnish me with my mourning- 
dress to be donned that evening before Mr. Clive 
returned from his daily visit to his iron-works. 

A widow's full costume was ready for me before 
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ei eiiiiigy and I wai eoaipdled to; 
I £d w Ffhictwitlj'y fiir it buughl ugaitr jntly to 
IDT niiid fhe wiued tie wUcii liad boonii mr 
fife to Edward CKre's, and made Bie VMie promi* 
nentlT bit lepreaentatiTe in the IwiBdKdd. ¥or 
nioiillis to eotne tliis gaib nnist bringlnm befive injr 
memoiy. I fek that I eoold hanre fingiitUai him 
mare speedfljr bat for these mehnchcdlj robes^ 
bbu!ik and hearj^ which made m j pale fine look 
whiter, and mj giilish form smaUer. I locdLed to 
myself like a child playing^ at widowhood. And I 
wished to forget my hnsband. Sometimes I re- 
proached myself with arguments that' his deaih^ 
and the awful nature of it, ougfit to blot out 
an remembrances, saye those of a gentie and 
pensive recollection. But it was not so. My 
memory was always sitting in judgm^it upon 
him. Every mention o( lus name — and how often 
it was uttered the conversations I have recorded 
will show — ^renewed the imspeakable pain with 
which I thought of ever having linked a portion 
of my life to his. I felt that my nature could 
never recover from the wounds it had received, 
until my marriage with him had become a dim 
and hazy period of the obscure past. 
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I entered the drawing-room in my new and 
mournful costiune so silently^ and my steps upon 
the soft carpet were so soundless^ that Mr. Clive 
did not see me^ until I stood close beside him. He 
started^ and recoiled from me^ with a look almost 
of horror upon his face.' But it was no more than 
the lurid gleam which lightens through a dark 
cloud for an instant. He took both my hands in 
his^ and held them with a firm but gentle pres- 
sure, while the tears stood for a moment in his 
eyes. Then he pressed them to his heart with a 
gesture which would have been awkward but for 
its tenderness aud pity, and murmured a few 
words, as if to himself. 

''Edward Olive's wife/' he said, ''and my 
heir.'' 



CHAPTER XXIL 



Having seen Mrs. Ashworth apparently tole« 
rant of my residence at Burcot, Mr. Clive left 
it within a day or two, upon some journey of 
business, which he explained to me with minute 
particularity, and of which I understood very 
little, except that it would probably carry him 
on to the Continent, and I should be left alone 
to the mercy of his formidable aunt. But, 
whether he had so impressed upon her his will 
respecting me as to leave her only the alternative 
of treating me with moderate consideration, or 
of acting in total defiance to his expressed 
wishes, I cannot say. But while she made me 
feel hourly her dislike to me, I could find no 
reasonable and definite ground of complaint 
against her, even to myself. Now and then she 
condescended to converse with me, in a hard. 
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harsh manner^ which never softened into a lower 
tone or a fleeting smile^ except when she spoke 
of Mr. Clive. I listened eagerly to all she 
said of him, for, as his dependant, I wished to 
learn thoroughly his character. 

Her own peculiarities developed quickly under 
my scrutiny, now that she had resumed her old 
station. She was an uneducated woman, low- 
born and low-bred, yet with a strength and depth 
of character that enabled her to sustain her 
present position with a kind' of barbaric dignity. 
I soon discovered that she was austere and rigid 
in her habits as any fanatic who wishes to win 
Heaven by a discipline of self-mortification. With 
the one exception of her love of dress, which was 
always rich and costly, she stigmatised every 
other personal indulgence. Every morning at four 
she left her hard straw mattress, and spent some 
hours in prayer and meditation in her cold room, 
where no severity of weather could drive her to 
have a fire kindled until after her painful devo- 
tions were ended. She fasted one day in the 
week, with an absolute abstinence from food^ 
until after sunset; and at all other times she 
restricted herself to the plainest and most meagre 
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diet. Her manner to the aerrants vaa marked 
by a tpeciea of proud humility, as though ahe 
newer suffered herself to forget her own homble 
OTigin; vhile they looked np to her with pro- 
found veneration for her scrupulous attention to 
her religious duties. These were many; for she 
attended a chapel about two miles off, to and firom 
which she went on foot, so frequently and regularly, 
that I soon found only two CTenings a week would 
be spent with me at home. She made a great 
point of visiting the poor in their own dwellings, 
besides fixing a morning when they might receive 
a weekly dole at Burcot ; and I heard from 
Martha, who grew somewhat more communi- 
cative, that she was not above performing for 
them many offices of even menial services. In 
shorty Mrs. Ashworth was universally regarded 
as a saint. 

I discovered^ too, that she spent many hours 
in Mr. Clivers study, but what books she read 
there I had no means of observing, for it was no 
place of access to me. Indeed, I was tacitly 
restricted to my own apartments, and to an 
elegant little boudoir within the drawing-room^ 
which Mrs. Ashworth appeared to give up to me, 
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haying found me in its several times ; after which 
her foot never entered it. It was my own sacred 
retreat, where I might pass as many hours as I 
chose in utter seclusion. 

As soon as Mr. Clive had taken his departure, 
the household fell into an old unbroken routine. 
Like the grey November days which were come 
at last, our life glided onwards with a dull, undis- 
turbed sameness. There was not so much repose 
as dead stagnation in it. Sometimes I used to 
wonder how a child^s laugh would sound in these 
silent rooms, and with my eyes closed I would 
summon the image of a little child tottering 
about the spacious saloons, and prattling in 
broken accents; but the fancy always ended 
with a chill shudder of revulsion. I could not 
ramble out into the foggy atmosphere, which was 
only a degree colder than the gloomy climate of 
our dull home ; and I listlessly submitted to my 
imprisonment, doing little — for I had nothing to 
do — but stroll vacantly about the long corridors 
and suites of show apartments, hung with pic« 
tures, at which I sometimes looked with heavy 
eyes; or loll upon the window-sill for hours, 
longing for the grey mist to roll away from the 
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distant prospect^ and reveal to me the fidr scene 
of the far-off^ purple hills^ and the green arcades 
in the park surrounding Burcot. 

The chief interest of the day centred in Mrs. 
Ashworth's custom of writing a letter to Mr. 
Clive every evening. Why she did not write it 
in his study was a secret to me ; but I was glad 
that she always chose the drawing-room as the 
scene of her labour. For it was a labour^ and 
she wrote like one who had learned late in life^ 
in characters so large and strong that often I 
could have read them easily without detection. 
It was evident that she experienced a profound 
pride and pleasure^ yet not unmingled with 
anxiety^ in this occupation; for now and then 
she would sit in deep thought^ with her straight, 
white eye-brows knitted into hard lines of delibe- 
i*ation^ as if toiling to express herself with the 
greatest accuracy. Sometimes • her compositions 
appeared to give her great satisfaction, for she 
would read them through again and again, her 
lips moving and her eyes glittering with plea- 
sure. But at other times her face would darken 
with discontent; after an hour's labour, she 
would tear the paper into the smallest atoms. 
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and, with a curious violation of her housewifely 
instincts, scatter them impatiently about the 
floor. The crowning act of all was the sealing 
of the letter, with a nervous hand and an 
anxious face, which lit up with contentment when 
a great black seal effectually secured the commu- 
nication from being read by any one but " Bruin 
Clive, Esq./' to whom it was addressed. 

So monotonously did the dull days of No- 
vember pass away. 

It was early in December, a dark, frosty 
evening. Mrs. Ashworth was away as usual 
at chapel, when the door of my little boudoir was 
opened, causing me to start with nervous asto- 
nishment, and Captain Vigors was announced. 
I could scarcely refrain from tears of gladness 
and relief, so pleasant was it to hear the cordial 
tones of his voice and look into his friendly face. 
He was my kinsman and my nearest neighbour, 
yet I had been six or seven weeks at Burcot, and 
seen nothing of him. 

"Why have you never been before ?" I asked, 
reproachfully. 

" Why have you denied yourself to me ? '' he 
said. *'l have called again and again. You are 
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my cousin, Rhoda, yet I could never be admitted 
to see you. I feel as if I had a right to see yoU 
earlier than any one else. You are looking pale 
and melancholy." 

** I did not know you had ever been to see me," 
I answered. 

*' I thought so ! ^* he exclaimed. '^ Bruinness 
is keeping guard over you. I suspected it was 
so, and I determined to come when she was out. 
We ought to see one another often; for your 
mother^s old home is not more than two miles 
from here, in the same parish ; but I have not 
seen you at church yet." 

"No, I have not been well," I said. 

*'You look ill,^' he continued, in a lowered 
tone, "and no wonder. Caroline is completely 
prostrated; she cannot come to see you yet. 
My poor mother ! I could not persuade her to 
go into the first boat with Carry; she said she 
would stay and die with me, and before I could 
assure her that we men might save ourselves by 
climbing the rocks, the boat was full; and she 
had to get into the last. Rhoda, she told us she 
had not seen you ; but none of us heeded her. 
If she had but stayed with us, she might be alive 
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now; and she would have been a better friend 
to you than I can be/' 

He spoke so low and tremulously that 1 could 
scarcely hear the words. I felt proud of him as 
I might have felt of a brother. His voice, and 
manner, and appearance were so different to those 
of the people with whom I had hitherto associated* 
Even in his trouble there was a high-bred con-* 
trol, which gave me no feeling of embarrassment; 
but inspired a pure and simple sympathy for his 
sorrow. 

"I may call you Rhoda?'' he said, in a tone 
half questioning, half asserting. 

*' You are the only one I shall hear the name 
from,'' I answered, " and I am too young to lose 
my Christian name yet." 

He smiled, and pressed my hand gently « 

" And I may come to visit you on the familiar 
terms of a cousin ? " he added. 

'^I scarcely know," I said; "there is Mrs. Ash-b 
worth ! " 

"Yes," he said, "and Mr. Clive. Do you 
know, Rhoda, that he is the great man, the hero 
of this part of the county 1 Everybody talks of 
his doings. They say he is gone to St. Petersr* 
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burgh now to secure some contract for the 
Underdale Iron-works from the Russian Govern- 
ment/' 

" To Russia ! " I cried. " No ; I know nothing 
about his movements/' 

" Caroline told me/' he answered. " He is a 
wonderful fellow is Bruin Clive ; this part of the 
county has been almost made by him» and not 
a creature grudges him his prosperity. No^ not 
my father, who was constrained to part with this 
folly of old Sir George's. What a magnificent 
place it is ! '* 

" But Mr. Clive will be away a long time," I 
said. 

"No longer than he can help," answered 
George; "you never heard of such a man of 
business ! He might be at Cairo one week, and 
I should not be amazed to hear that he was at 
Calcutta or New York the next. He tells one 
he has some thousands of men to provide employ- 
ment for; but I'm sure there is not one that 
works half as hard as Mr. Clive. He is the exact 
opposite to Edward." 

"Don't mention my husband to me," I said, 
with a pang at the hearing of his nan^e. 
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''Never again^ my sweet cousin/' replied 
George ; '' only let me say you must not suppose 
that though we were old comrades, I am like 
him. I shall be a very different fellow now. 
That night in the storm brought to my mind 
many things which a man ought to think of; 
and the troubles since have stamped them there. 
You will help me, Bhoda; will you not? So 
thoughtful^ and good, and womanly as you are; 
you will be my teacher." 

I turned away from him with a sickening recol- 
lection of the time when Edward had thus spoken 
and pleaded, and I had been vain enough to 
believe and trust in him. Captain Vigors could 
have uttered nothing more effectual to harden 
my heart against him. I listened coldly to what 
he had further to say, and every moment I de- 
tected or fancied some resemblance to Edward's 
mode of speaking and thinking. He could not 
altogether remain unconscious of my cold criti- 
cism ; and at last he rose to take his leave. As 
I accompanied him into the adjoining drawing- 
room, we came face to face with Mrs. Ash worth, 
who had ju&t returned from her nightly de- 
votions. ) 
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Oh, Mrs. Ash wort V he said, almost gaily, 
yoQ see I have called at an unseasonable time ; 
bat I have so often failed in finding Mrs. Clive 
at home during the day that I ventured to try 
the evening. When are you coming to see Caro- 
line ? Poor girl, she would be glad to see you, 
though she will not receive any other of her 
friends. I often say, that if she were one of the 
poor girls belonging to your works you would be 
kinder to her.^' 

"I have visited Miss Vigors twice," she an- 
swered, frigidly. 

"Indeed ! I did not hear of it," he said. *' Well 
come again, and bring Mrs. Clive with you, if she 
will set ceremony on one side. I will show 
her Bockton Grange. Good-bye." 

Mrs. Ashworth looked greyer and grimmer 
than ever as she stood opposite to me with her 
imposing bulk and stature, and looking down 
upon me with a frown. 

"I wish to know what errand brought young 
Vigors here?'' she asked, with an abrupt 

snarl. 

"He wanted to see me,'* I said. /'He had 
called several times, and been denied.'' 
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*' What has he to do with you ? '' she in 
quired. 

*' He saved my life in the shipwreck/' I an- 
swered. 

'* What made him consider your life worth 
saving ? '^ This was asked with an angry sneer. 

''Captain Vigors thought a/hy woman's life 
worth an effort/' 

" I don't believe it," she said. " He would not 
have run the risk for an old woman like me. 
Was he in love with you? " 

"Mrs. Ashworth!" I exclaimed^ indignantly ; 
" he knew I was a married woman." 

" He did not know," she replied. " Mr. Mit- 
chell assured me you were not married; and if 
Captain Vigors had taken a fancy to you, he 
would have had no reason to conceal it." 

"He had scarcely seen me," I said. "We 
were face to face with death, and no evil motive 
could have nerved him to the risk he encountered 
for my sake. It was pure courage and pity for 
me; and I shall never, never forget his noble 
conduct." 

I spoke warmly; for now that George Vigors 
inras'gone, I felt that I had been scarcely cordial 
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to him. Besides, I was angry that Mrs. Ash- 
worth should have prevented him seeing me 
before, during this dreary month of November* 

" I cannot allow young men to dawdle about 
the house, however," said Mrs. Ashworth. " If 
you are a widow, you shall live like a widow. 
I will have no light conduct, no flirting, or plea- 
sure-seeking, such as you have been brought 
up to.'' 

'^I have not been brought up to it," I replied; 
"but Captain Vigors is my cousin; he and his 
family are the only relations I have ; so he has 
a double right to visit me." 

" How is he your cousin ? '' 

" My mother was Bhoda Vigors," I said. 

"The sister of Sir George, who married be- 
neath her?" 

" Yes." 

" Secret marriages seem to run in the family," 
said Mrs. Ashworth. 

"I hope my mother never repented of her's as 
I do of mine," I answered. 

Mrs. Ashworth frowned, but said nothing ; and 
was lost in deep meditation for some minutes. 
Then a half smile dawned upon her shrewd face 
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and she resumed the conversation, but in a milder 
tone. 

'* So you are not of a low stock ? " she said. 

*'I am a Vigors on the mother's side," I 
answered, assuming an air of dignity^ ''and 
my father was a clergyman, though he was 
poor/' 

''I don't value birth a straw,'' she continued. 
*' I'm a collier's daughter, and my mother made 
bricks in a brick-field. But some folks care ; and 
I daresay the county people would make quite 
a pet of you. There's been a fuss about you 
already; so romantic they say your history is. 
You'd have more influence with them than Caro- 
line Vigors herself. Most of the gentry round 
have sent to inquire after you; and when it is 
known that you are the daughter of Rhoda 
Vigors, you could visit wherever you please 
among them." 

*'I do not care for the county people, Mrs. 
Ashworth," I said, sorrowfully, "and I don't 
feel as if I should ever want to visit 
much." 

" But if we have a connection with them we 
must keep it up,**' she replied. "Bruiri ought 
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to be the member for the borough. Ay ! Bruin 
Clive^ John Clive's son. And as soon as we have 
reform in parliament^ which we xinust have by- 
and-by, many of our own people will have 
votes. But we shall need aid from the gentry as 
well," 

She raised her head to its loftiest height^ and 
her figure seemed almost to dilate and expand 
with the pride of her ambition, as she spoke of 
Bruin Clive becoming member for the borough. 
I had never thought of parliament or poli- 
tics in any way, and I could scarcely help 
laughing. 

^'I don't understand anything about it/' I 
owned. 

Mrs. Ashworth untied her bonnet, and laid it 
and her shawl on one side, as if she had not a 
moment to spare, and at once began, with rough 
and eager eloquence, to give me my first lesson 
in the agitating politics of the day, which were 
engrossing the thoughts and schemes of English* 
men from one end of the country to the other. 
As she warmed with her subject, and found in 
me an earnest listener, she forgot her animosity 
in the keen pleasure of awakening new thoughts 
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in my mind, while I was ready to yield my 
homage to her shrewd and far-seeing argu- 
ments. It was the first moment of cordiality 
between us. 
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